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THE LONGMANS 
MINIATURE ARROW-SCORE SERIES 


Two obstacles in the path of musicians and music lovers who would like 
to own and follow the scores of their favorite chamber music works are 
now completely removed: first, the high cost of the scores, nearly all of 
which are imported; second, the inability of those without training in 
the art of score reading to follow the music readily. 

Longmans’ scores remove both of these obstacles completely; first, by 
supplying American made scores in collective form at a fraction of their 
former cost; second, by equipping the scores with the arrow system, 
devised by Albert E. Wier, and highly praised by such eminent orchestral 
conductors as Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Rodzinski and Ormandy. 
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Thirty-three (33) works with arrow system, critical notes, etc. 
288 pages; paper binding, $3.00; cloth binding, $5.00. 
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HAYDN SCHUBERT 


String Quartet (D minor) 
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String Quartet, Op. 168 

Quartet Movement (€ m.) 

Twenty-seven (27) works by Haydn and eleven (11) works by Schubert. 
352 pages; paper binding, $3.00; cloth binding, $5.00. 
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Piano Trio, Op. 50 String Quartet (E m.) 
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THE CHAMBER MUSIC OF BEETHOVEN 
THE CHAMBER MUSIC OF BRAHMS 


Same prices as volumes above 
The usefulness and the value of these score volumes to everyone interested 
in music—professional musicians, students, teachers, concert-goers, radio 
listeners and record users—cannot be overestimated; their convenient form 
and amazingly low cost will find them a place eventually in every studio 
or home music library. 
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ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
was soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, stor its, pair of 
concerts on February 
9 and 10, when he won 
a distinguished ova- 
tion for his interpre- 
tation of “the great 
Chopin “Piano Con- 

RUBINSTEIN Concertos, in E minor 
and F minor,” for which the critics 
lauded the brilliance of both his technic 
and musicianship, and did not overlook 
the superlative accompaniments and en- 
semble achieved by Dr. Eugene Ormandy 
and his men. 


ARTUR 


THE TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION met from February 1 to 3 at 
Mineral Wells, with a program of con- 
certs and discussions that must have 
filled the members with enthusiasm. 


- SERGE PROKOFIEFF recently cabled to 
the management of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra that po- 
litical conditions made it impossible for 
him to fulfill his engagements with that 
organization. Arrangements were made 
for Igor Stravinsky to replace him for 
the concerts of April 3, 5, 6 and 7, 


LINA PAGLIUGHI, 
coloratura soprano, 
was born of Italian 
parents in New York; 
moved early to San 
Francisco where her 
voice attracted notice; 
educated in Italy, with 
succesful début at La 
Scala of Milan; then 
toured Europe, South 
America, Africa, Australia, and was last 
season at Covent Garden, London, She 
now has returned to America and on 
January 6 made her formal New York 
début at Town Hall, when the critics 
favorably compared her voice and art 
with those of her brilliant predecessors, 
Luisa Tetrazzini and Galli-Curci, 


LINA 
PAGLIUGHI 


OVER TEN THOUSAND LETTERS were 
received in the first two weeks of the 

etropolitan Opera Fund campaign. The 
largest gift having been eleven thou- 
sand dollars from an anonymous donor, 
and nearest to that the gift of ten thou- 
sand dollars from Marshall Field. 


CAPTAIN 
on January 25 an honorable discharge as 
leader of the United States Marine Band, 
of which he had been a member for 
forty-one years and leader since April, 
1927. Among his predecessors were John 
Philip Sousa, Francisco Fanciulli and 
William H. Santelmann, whose son, Wil- 
liam F, Santelmann has been appointed 
to this post. 


APRIL, 1940 
Re a v ¥ 


TAYLOR BRANSON received — 


HERE, 


THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


IN 


THE MUSICAL WORLD 


THE SECOND ANNUAL BACH CANTATA 
FESTIVAL of Philadelphia, with James 
Allan Dash as founder-conductor will be 

, held on May 4 and 5, with an eight-part 
chorus, orchestra and a different quartet 
of soloists for each of the three pro- 
grams. These events have had the en- 
thusiastic codperation of Henry S. 
Drinker, well known attorney and mu- 
sical amateur of Philadelphia, 


CARROLL GLENN, young American 
violinist, was. presented at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on January 
19, a scroll commemorating her winning 
of the Town Hall Artist Award for 1939, 
for having presented the most outstand- 
ing recital of the year. This recognition 
carried with it also an engagement for 
February 14, on the Town Hall Endow- 
ment Series. 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, long a leading 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, returned from a five years’ 
absence to make his reéntry as Germont 
in a performance on February 7 of 
Verdi’s “La Traviata.” 


HARRIET HENDERS, 
American lyric sopra- 
no, made her début 
with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on 
December 29, as Sophie 
in “Der Rosenkavalier’”’ 
by Richard Strauss. 
A native of Marengo, 
Iowa, after European 
studies she first ap- 
peared as Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme,” at Graz, Austria, where she did 
fifteen leading roles in that first season. 


HARRIET 
HENDERS 


Competitions 


GRAND OPERA PRIZE: A Public 
Performance of an Opera in English by 
an American Composer (native or natu- 
ralized) is offered by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. Contest closes August 
15, 1940; and the successful work will be 
performed in the 1940-41 season. Judges: 
Leopold Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy 
and Sylvan Levin. Full information from 


Philadelphia Opera Company, 707 
Bankers Securities Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE (AMOUNT NOT YET AN- 
NOUNCED) offered for a composition for 
mixed chorus and orchestra, of twenty-five 
to forty-five minutes duration. Competi- 
tion closes June 30, 1940. Particulars from 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, E. C. 4, London, Eng- 
land. 


A NATIONAL CONTEST, open to 
native or naturalized American com- 
posers, by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, offers prizes for vocal solo 
with piano accompaniment, piano solo, 
two-piano composition, two violins and 
piano, and full orchestra. Complete par- 
ticulars from Miss Helen Gunderson, 
School of Music, State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


ANNUAL COMPETITION for orches- 
tral works to be published by the Juilliard 
Foundation is announced for 1940 in 
which the Foundation pays the expenses 
of publication but all fees, royalties and 
copyright privileges accrue to the com- 
poser. Further information from Oscar 
Wagner, dean of Juilliard Graduate School, 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City. 


A PRIZE OF ONE. THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, with a possible Six Hundred 
Dollars additional, is offered for a “Con- 
certo for Violin with Orchestra” by a 
native American composer. The prize is 
furnished by an internationally known 
violinist, with the option of giving 
premicre performance of winning work. 
Competition. closes April 30, 1940. Par- 
ticulars from Violin Concerto Commit- 
tee, % Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper 
Square, New York City. 


A SWISS NATIONAL MUSIC CON- 
TEST, open to native musicians and 
foreign students resident in Switzerland 
for two years or more, will be held from 
June 24 to July 6. Competitions for 
medals and diplomas will be open to 
singers and players. Complete information 
from Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Announcement of Winners in The Etude Composition Prize Contest, on Page 275 
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ERNEST BLOCH’S “Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra” had its first Boston per- 
formance on January 11, with Joseph 
Szigeti as soloist, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of 
Serge Koussevitzky. 


WALTHER R. VOLSACH, actor, musician 
and critic, and son of Fritz Volbach the 
well known European composer and con- 
ductor, has been engaged as stage direc- 
tor of the St. Louis Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation for its spring season of 1940. 


SERGE] RACHMANINOFF drew a stand- 
ing room audience to the Auditorium of 
Chicago when on January 14 he appeared 
in the Northwestern University History 
and Enjoyment of Music Series. His pro- 
gram included the “Grand Sonata, Op. 
111” of Beethoven and the “French Suite 
in E minor” of Bach with a generous 
sheaf of encores climaxed in the in- 
evitable Prelude in C-sharp minor of 
Chopin. 


THE “HIAWATHA” of Coleridge-Taylor 
has been given a pageant performance at 
Melbourne, Australia, with one thousand 
participants in the production at Ex- 
hibition Hall, 


AN AMERICAN COMPOSERS CONCERT, 
with Dr. Howard Hanson leading the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, was offered 
at Kilbourn Hall, on January 5, when 
works by David Stanley Smith, Bernard 
Rogers, Homer Keller, Paul White, 
Wayne Barlow, and Edward Burlingame 
Hill were presented. This is another in 
the long and memorable series founded 
by Dr. Hanson. 


THE FOURTEENTH UNABRIDGED PER- 
FORMANCE of the “Mass in B minor” of 
Bach, by the New York Oratorio Society, 
was given on February 14th, with Albert 
Stoessel conducting. 


ALBERT COATES made his bow to Los 
Angeles when on January 11 and 12 he 
led the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in its final pair of concerts in 
the Auditorium, before moving to the 
Pantages Theater in Hollywood. Jascha 
Heifetz was soloist, in the Tschaikowsky 
“Concerto for Violin and Orchestra.” 


“PILGRIM’S PROG- 
RESS,” a large and 
notably successful work 
for chorus, soloists, 
and orchestra, by Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, 
was. given a perform- 
ance on March twelfth, 
by the New York 
Choral Society with 
John Warren Erb con- 
ducting, at the Waldorf-Astoria of New 
York. The work had its world premiére 
at the Cincinnati May Musical Festival 
of 1917, with Eugene Ysaye conducting. 


MOZART’S THE “MARRIAGE OF FI- 
GARO” had a revival by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on February 20, with a 
cast including Ezio Pinza as Figaro, 
Elizabeth Rethberg as The Countess, 
John Brownlee as The Count, Bidu 
Sayao as Susanna, Louis D’Angelo as 
Antonio, Giordano Paltrinieri as Don 
Curzio, and with Ettore Panizza as con- 
ductor. It had not been heard at the 
Metropolitan since February 11, 1918. 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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Youth and Music 


merican Folk Songs 


By 


[lanche 


MERICAN YOUTH ARE PRIVILEGED this 
A year to dip into a veritable treasure chest 
of Americana. Familiar, as school students, 
with their country’s accomplishments, its spirit, 
its traditions and its growth, they are now being 
helped to familiarize themselves with the songs 
that have sprung up during this process of growth, 
songs representative of the nation’s almost every 
phase. They are learning that this always has 
been a singing country and that songs of work, 
play, humor, lamentation, religion and love have 
dotted its progress throughout the years, poured 
forth spontaneously by its cowboys, its searchers 
for gold, its cotton pickers, its sailors, lumber- 
jacks, farmers, teamsters, mountaineers, rail- 
roaders and others, each in characteristic style. 
They are learning that we, like the older coun- 
tries, have an abundance of music that is in- 
digenous to our own soil, music that rounds out 
in an informal and interesting manner the 
stories that have been formally told in text- 
books. 

This opportunity to hear much of America’s 
own music is being afforded young people by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, which each Tues- 
day morning at°9:15* presents on its School of 
the Air a program featuring one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject of American folk song, 
Alan Lomax, assistant in charge of the Library 
of Congress’ American folk song archives, and 
son of a man even more widely known in this 
field, John Lomax, honorary curator of the same 
archives. To many persons the name Lomax will 
call to mind “American Ballads and Folk-Songs,” 
“This Singing Country,” “Cowboy Songs,” “Negro 
Songs as Sung by Lead Belly,” four volumes of 
native American music on which father and son 
have collaborated. Not so widely known, however, 
is the fact that they have made also about 
twenty-six hundred recordings, faithful reproduc- 
tions of American folk songs as sung at their 
source. 

In addition to Mr. Lomax’s part in the program, 
which includes singing the songs to his own 
guitar accompaniment and offering informative 
comment; there is included each week an orches- 
tral work written by a noted American composer 
and based on one of the folk songs presented. 
Thus listeners hear a folk song in its original 
form, learn of its place in, and relation to, our 
national life, and then hear it again after a 
skilled composer has woven its themes into a 
modern orchestral composition. About twenty 
well known American composers have been com- 
missioned by Columbia to write these numbers, a 
different one being presented each week. Stu- 
dents, too, and teachers are urged to participate 
in each program by singing those of the songs 
with which they are familiar. Manuals are dis- 
tributed giving an outline of each program and 


* Rebroadcast to the West at 3:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
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enabling them to learn the words in advance. 
Further, the Manual.gives ideas for discussion, 
for supplementary reading, and for projects and 
activities; and it also invites the students and 
teachers to search their own communities for 
folk material—tales about early settlers, local 
heroes, songs that have been handed down orally 
by earlier generations, or tunes or dances used 
at festivals—and send it in so that it may be per- 
formed on the last two programs in April. Mr. 
Lomax will also include on these two late April 
programs those folk songs which student response 
has shown to be particularly popular, as well as 
students’ original versions of old songs. 


ALAN LOMAX, 
American folk songs, broadcasting these fascinating mel- 
odies in which youth is so much interested, over the 

Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Student Response 


Response to the suggestions given in the 
Manual has been enthusiastic, according to 
statements received in the audience mail. Here, 
from one of the letters, is a sample of one sixth- 
grader’s ability to catch the spirit of a sea chanty 
—his paraphrase of Blow the Man Down: 

Haul up the anchor, it’s time to go— 

Way-hay, blow the man down. 
We’ve got to deliver the cargo you know 


son of the distinguished collector of 


_¥ — * * ne we a eo be 


Give me some time to blow the man dow Pans 


They tell me in England they have pretty girls § 
Way-hay, blow the man down. 

And every last one has a dimple and curls 
Give me some time to blow the man down. 


Well, boys, there’s the bell with its great big 
gong 
Way-hay, blow the man down. 
And when we’re in England I'll finish my song 
Give me some time to blow the man down. 


Earlier programs scheduled for the month’ 
(April) are devoted to “Poor Farmer” songs and | 
“Blues” songs. Other people have troubles, but 
none, the farmer is convinced as “plaguy” as his. | 
Four songs in which he has voiced his woes will | 
be heard on April 2: Georgia Boy, The Boll’ 
Weevil, Po’ Farmer, and Cotton Mill Collect. | 
There is one pest in particular that harries the 
life of the cotton farmer. Its tenacity, migratory | 
and propagative habits, and its general cussed- 
ness he treats in the following sententious | 
fashion: : ; 


De boll weevil is a little bug fum Mezico 
dey say, 

He come to try dis Texas soil an’ thought he 
better stay, (etc.) 


De fus’ time I saw de boll weevil, 
he wuz settin’ on de square; 
De nex’ time I saw de boll weevil, 
he had all his family dere, (etc.) 


De farmer took de boll weevil an’ 
buried him in de san’; 

De boll weevil say to de farmer, 
“Tll stan’ it like a man, 

For it is my home, it is my home.” 


Den de farmer took de boll weevil 
an’ lef’ him on de ice; 

Says de boll weevil to de farmer, 
“Dis is mighty cool an’ nice, 

For it is my home, it is my home.” 


Fus’ time I saw Mr. Boll Weevil, 
he wuz on de western plain; 
Nex’ time I saw him, he wuz ridin’ 

on a Memphis train, 
A’lookin’ for a home, jes’ a-look- 
iv’ for a home. § 


Ca ll i a 


Oh, de farmer say to de merchant, 
“T ain’t made but only one bale, 

And befo’ I bring you dat one, 
Pll fight an’ go to jail, 

Pil have a home, I'll have a home.” 


De merchant got half de cotton, 
de boll weevil got de res’; 

Didn’t leave de farmer’s wife but 
one old cotton dress, 

An’ it’s full o’ holes, it’s full o’ 
holes. 


Ef anybody axes you who wuz it writ dis song, 

Tell ’em ’twuz a hard-workin’ farmer wid a 
pair o’ blue duckins on, 

A-lookin’ for a home, jes’ a-lookin’ for a 
home.* 


The “Blues,” to which the April 9 program will 
be devoted, originated no one knows just where. 
Blues songs had been (Continued on Page 274) 


* Reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Company, 
from ‘‘American Ballads and Folk Songs” by John A. and 
Alan Lomax. 
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Editorial 


lime and Tune 


In this curious age we are confronted on one hand by 
melodies with so little definite rhythm that they re- 
semble the boneless lower animal organisms and on the other 
hand by an almost incessant riot of fascinating rhythms 
which call for all sorts of notation measurements. Have you 
ever thought how slowly man has mastered the intricacies 
of time? 
We reside on the fifth largest planet in the solar system. 


3 HERE IS NO SUCH THING as a tune without time. 


In the endless ocean of the stars, in so far as any of us know, - 


the earth is the only sphere on which people may come to- 
gether and discuss the awesome problems of existence. This 
means nothing to the rest of the boundless universe. How 
old is the earth? Scientists tell us that its age is between two 
and three billion years. The matter of an 
odd billion does not seem to bother them. 

One of the first problems of man was that 
of measuring time. Naturally he looked up to 
the sun, the moon and the stars and eventu- 
ally made the discovery that the year might 
be divided into three hundred and sixty-five 
and one quarter days. Strangely enough, in 
the Mayan civilization on this continent there 
existed a calendar 613 B. C. or 2175 years 
before Columbus’s first voyage. In this the 
Mayans divided the year into eighteen 
months of twenty days and added five extra 
days to boot, or three hundred and sixty-five 
days. Strange, very strange, that they should 
hit upon the same year length as that in the 
European world of which they were supposed 
to know nothing. 

Having divided time into years, months 
and days, it remained for the time measurers 
to divide it further into hours. For this, the 
most used device for centuries was the sun- 
dial which could be made to fit astronomical 
calculations. Man, then, needed finer divisions 
of time and this made such an instrument as 
the clock necessary. The first clocks with 
pendulums came in about 1657. Somehow the 
world got along without clocks for over two 
billion years. Only very recently has the 
human race felt the need for the finer measurement of 
time. After clocks, came chronometers, watches and metro- 
nomes, for music had to have a clock. : 

Artists work with surface space. Musicians work with 
time space. When an artist starts to paint a picture he must 
determine how large a canvas will be required for his ar- 
tistic ideas. He may select a very tiny surface, a few inches 
square, as do the miniature painters, working under micro- 
scopes; or he might select a surface seventy-four by thirty 
feet as did Tintoretto for his huge “Jl Paradiso” in the 
Ducal Palace at Venice. The composer on the other hand, 
must paint upon a surface of fleeting seconds. That is, he 
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A MUSICAL CLOCK AT 
FONTAINEBLEAU 
Napoleon Bonaparte was said to have 
been very fond of this remarkable 
clock made by the famous clockmaker, 
Goupillot Horer. The photograph was 
made by Mr. Thurlow Lieurance when 


a student at Fontainebleau. 


takes so many moments of eternity and upon this time space 
paints a design in sounds to suit his artistic purposes. 

The interpreter must reproduce this design upon a sim- 
ilar imaginary time surface. That is one of the reasons why 
music must be always one of the most volatile and beautiful 
of arts. Without time, a melody is literally impossible, a 
mere meandering of tones up and down the gamut. The di- 
vision of a passage into measures, and the measures into 
groups of notes offers an almost infinite variety of changes. 
This calls for a creative mind with fine artistic balance, and 
it also requires interpreters with a definite sense of both 
time and rhythm. 

First of all, however, the interpreter, whether it be a 
little tot working with a first piece or a great virtuoso, must 
have a clear conception of time values. We do 
not think, from what we have observed in 
contemporary teaching, that nearly enough 
attention is given to the fundamentally im- 
portant matter of teaching pupils how to 
“keep time.” 

In the field of rhythm there has been no 
period in musical history in which so much 
has been expected from performers in the 
negotiating of all kinds of complicated 
rhythms. This is especially true of America, 
where all types of trick rhythms, from Spain, 
Russia, Hungary, Africa, South America, 
and other countries, have been tossed into 
a kind of musical melting pot to produce our 
modern jazz. Contrast any of the popular 
pieces of the 1870’s, 1880’s and 1890’s of the 
Sweet Violets; Little Annie Rooney; and 
After the Ball type, with any one of a dozen 
“hits” of today, and the vast rhythmic differ- 
ence is at once apparent. 

“We,” the editor, were brought up on 
“counting aloud” and “we” have a feeling 
that it was very beneficial. “Our” teacher 
owned a metronome, and, after much insist- 
ing upon her part, we were provided with 
one. This was an immense help in regular- 
izing and stabilizing our “time structure” or 
“time sense” which was not naturally any too 
good. One’s “time structure,” like a steel skeleton of a build- 
ing, is the thing upon which all the internal rhythms of the 
measures are suspended. 

How meter and rhythm developed is one of the most inter- 
esting historical aspects of music. In the sixth century the 
monks developed a system of musical notation known as 
“neumes.” This sufficed to indicate pitch indefinitely but 
only feebly intimated the relative length of the sounds. Later 
the musical staff was evolved and notes were indicated 
by signs showing how long the tones were to be held. This 
represented an extraordinary advance in musical methods. 
Vincent d’Indy has pointed out that, (Continued on Page 278) 
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Music Educators Constantly Progressing 


ORTY THOUSAND TRAINED MEN AND 

WOMEN, in the field of music education as 

related to the public schools, private schools 
and colleges, have their minds and hearts turned 
this month toward Sunny California. When the 
great Music Educators National Conference 
(lasting six days) opens at Los Angeles on March 
30, thousands of teachers, assembled from all 
parts of the country, will join in the Thirty-third 
Anniversary of the founding of this, one of the 
most forceful and practical educational move- 
ments in history. Fortunately, the first President 
of the Association, in 1907, Dr. Frances Elliott 
Clark, affectionately known as “The Mother of 
the National Conference”, will be present at this 
meeting. 

Music now plays an impressive role in schools 
in every part of the country, not only as an art 
sufficient in itself but also as a great spiritual 
force in the schools and reaching out to the com- 
munity. This is demonstrated by the really mu- 
nificent manner in which business men have 
recognized the value of this force and have con- 
tributed to funds supporting extramural musical 
activities conducted for the boys and girls. 


A Miraculous Development 


A comparison of the first meeting in Keokuk, 
Iowa, attended by a handful of zealots, with the 
great meeting at Los Angeles, is startling. If the 
founders had been told that at a conference only 
three decades thereafter there would be two 
complete operas given by high school students; 
that there would be a choral festival of one 
thousand voices,.and an orchestra of- one hun- 
dred fifty players of the Southern California 
Junior College Music Association Festival; if they 
had been told that there would be a National 
High School Orchestra of huge proportions, a 
National High School Chorus, a National High 
School Band, and a National Junior High School 
_ Orchestra made up of students coming from all 

ways and walks of life in all parts of the country, 


Administration Building, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By 


“Dr. Georg’ 


they would have thought it a 


wonderful but impossible 
dream. 
While many spectacular 


events have been planned for 
the convention of this year, 
with its intriguing proximity 
to Hollywood, the President, 
Louis Woodson Curtis, and the 
officers of the Conference 
have seen to it that a special 
program of sound practical 
and progressive educational 
value has been arranged. 
Special clinics in all depart- 
ments, under the best known 
authorities, will be held daily. 

One important and signifi- 
cant phase, made. possible by 
the Los Angeles locale, is that pertaining to the 
latest ideas in radio processes and in film 
technic. The members will be taken to the lead- 
ing radio and motion picture studios. How fine 
music is being used as a background for pictures 
will prove of great interest to all teachers. This 
really represents a new art in itself. 


Music a Soul Nourishment 


Educators and school music supervisors, the 
country over, are giving more and more atten- 
tion to the spiritual value of music, especially in 
its creative and expressional aspects in relation 
to the growth of an integrated human personal- 
ity. When music was first introduced into the 
schools, teachers made their main objective the 
teaching of the technic of the art. If the student 
was able to sing any fairly difficult song at sight, 
he was held up as a model. This, of course, is 
today a necessary part of the regular school 
music program. But we go much further than 
that. Consider the influence that the 
music itself and the music training 
will have upon the future of the Amer- 
ican boy and girl confronted with 
modern problems of living, in any one 
of the various reaches 
of American life. 
Children lose them- 
selves in the new ex- 
perience of _ singing 
music and _ playing 
music that they enjoy. 
This in itself is one of 
the main aims of the 
art as a form of ex- 
pression. Just as the 
discovery of religion, 
that is, conversion, is a 
beautiful experience in 
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Lindsay 


Director of Music in 
* the Philadelphia Public Schools 


life, the discovery of tk 
beauties of music is an er 
trancing revelation. We en 
ploy music through integre 
tion projects to enrich an 
express, through emotioné 
values, the deeper meanin 
and significance of all type 
of learning. 

Let us take the case of | | 
boy who is endeavoring 
study the history of pioneé 
days, to whom dates, f 
and boundaries are very dr 
reading. Let us suppose the 
he is studying the period 
pioneer days in the West. 
that youngster is given a m1 
of cowboy songs, such 
Home on the Range, it is instantly observed thi 
his interest in history is intensified. In otk 
words, educators have long since passed the id 
that a mind flooded with well memorized stat 
tics is an understanding mind. 
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Music a Disciplinarian s 

After comparing notes with a large number « 
experienced supervisors I am convinced 
music solves many domestic problems in 
cases of “difficult” and even incorrigible childre 
Frequently such children have exceedingly ac 
minds which are not adjusted to life as th 
see it. When such children are busily and happ 
engaged in something they like, they ceas 
be antisocial. While artistically the objective | 
the teacher of music in the public school is tk 
of training pupils to know music, and to pl 
and sing in the best possible manner, the 
product is of real practical value to the 
This does not apply merely to the period 
which the child is in school but prepares the 
dividual for many happy and productive h 
in his after life, particularly in this era w. 
the working day is being reduced and mi 
leisure is insured. Already there are count 
amateur bands and orchestras in the coun 
and the number is sure to increase. 
These musical activities of the schools h 
resulted in the devolopment of a significant i 
dustry in the manufacture of musical instrt 
ments, radios, phonographs, music books 
other similar materials for use with mus 
courses. This is of no little economic significan 
to the country as a whole, since it leads to 
employment of large numbers of men and won 
engaged in the manufacture of school m 
necessities. These products were in very m 
demand before the enormously increased p 
school musical activi- (Continued on Page 
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NE CANNOT WELL TALK about vocal study 
without: talking about its goal. The only 
purpose of study is to sing better. Each 
dne should be calculated in terms of its result— 
ot its commercial result, certainly, but musical 
ssult. The field of the lyric soprano is a large 
ne. It includes most of the finest lieder, and 
ost of the more appealing operatic rdles. There 
; danger, however, in trying to stretch this field 
yond its natural limitations. 
The color and timbre of the voice determine 
iS scope of use; never its range or power. It often 
appens, though, that a very natural ambition 
n lead a young singer astray. For example, a 
ric soprano, with a good natural range, may be 
smpted to try the distinctly coloratura register; 
milarly, a lyric soprano with fine natural power, 
lay venture upon purely dramatic roles. In other 
ords, natural assets of range or power may be 
immed into liabilities, if improperly used. And 
e temptation is an easy one into which to fall. 
he voice is there, the abilities are there; and it 
sems such a simple thing to go just a bit farther, 
ad see what happens. What happens will prob- 
oly be vocal ruin. With but fewest exceptions, 
ie natural voice sets its own limitations, and 
hese must be respected. 
Forcing a voice, in any way, ruins it. And if it 
ere not enough to ruin the voice, forcing also 
rms diction and technic. It is impossible, for 
istance, to produce a pure legato when there is 
ay tightness in the throat. Also, a forced voice 
ver carries. One might suppose that the forcing 
essure would make the voice still more power- 
1, but that is not the case. The carrying power 
the voice depends upon resonance entirely, and 
e very pressure which makes for forcing con- 
ricts the chambers of resonance. That is why a 
mparatively small voice, correctly used, sounds 
stter and farther than a bigger organ which is 
ing pushed. Further, it is impossible to enun- 
te distinct words, unless the entire vocal ap- 
ratus is relaxed and natural. Hence it is well 
r the young singer to discover exactly what her 
itations are and then to abide by them. 


Develop Nature’s Gifts 


Vocal limitations, however, need never mar 
ogress. Indeed, the consummate test of artistry 
to produce the voice so perfectly that the lis- 
ner is unaware of limitations. Listeners, after 
1, are not interested in how high or how loud 
tone may be; they want only to be stimulated 
‘beautiful tones. And it is quite possible to pro- 
ce beautiful tones within a limited compass of 
nge or power. These tones, however, must be 
rrectly produced. 

While I am not a champion of schools of sing- 
g, I believe that: a reference to the bel canto 


ont Fear Your Limitations! 


Prima Donna Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
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An Interview Secured Expressly for 
Tue Erune Music Magazine 


by STEPHEN WEST 


method best describes what I mean by correct 
production. To me, bel canto is best defined as 
that method that, first, sends each tone out in 
absolute purity, and then blends it to the fol- 
lowing tones in an unbroken, uninterrupted, 
flowing line. This is what Toscanini means when 
he insists that every instrument in his orchestra 
must sing. And it explains, in part, Toscanini’s 
phenomenal tonal values. 

The singer must not be afraid to breathe. Nat- 
urally, breath must be disciplined. One cannot 
stop for breath anywhere at all; musical line and 
textual meaning determine the places where 
fresh breath may be taken. The value of the long 
breath is solely to accomplish long phrases. But 
there is no point in straining after such a breath, 
where musical meaning may be equally served 
by two shorter ones. In other words, do not allow 
a limited breath to make you afraid of good 
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phrasing. And do not be afraid to breathe. 

The technical problems of singing present an 
odd paradox. They must be perfectly mastered 
and surely controlled, if all appearance of techi- 
cal problems is to fall away from the finished 
performance, leaving it as natural and as close 
to life as possible. Technical mastery, alone, is 
not enough for artistic performance. Only life 
itself can offer the key to moving interpretations. 
In this sense, a performer, like the more crea- 
tive writer or painter, is interesting only in so 
far as she can compel her audience to believe 
in the reality of the characters she portrays. A 
natural, inborn dramatic gift is necessary for this, 

of course; but wonders can 
be accomplished by the right 
direction, or coaching. 


Getting the Spirit 

Let me give you an inter- 
esting example of such di- 
rection. Once, at La Scala, 
Toscanini was rehearsing a 
performance of “Rigoletto.” 
The Caro nome of Gilda be- 
gins with a series of stac- 
cato notes. The soprano who 
was singing Gilda’s part 
took these notes quite as 
they were written, in stac- 
cato tones, and nothing 
more. Toscanini stopped her, 
with an explanation. What 
he did was to ask her to con- 
centrate on the emotions 
Gilda would experience at 
the moment of singing about 
this young man with whom 
she had fallen in love. Her 
feeling was so intense as to 
leave her breathless; con- 
sequently, her utterance 
must give this impression. 
The notes were written stac- 
cato aS a means of indicat- 
ing this effort. Thus, the 
meaning behind the written 
indications must be the first 
consideration in interpreting 
the aria. In other words, 
the artist’s conception of 
breathless ecstacy is the key 
to her singing of the pass- 
age; an unthinking emission 
of mere staccato tones, while 
accurate enough as far as 
the written passage is con- 
cerned, is not enough to assure a moving inter- 
pretation. 

Thus, it becomes the task of every singer to 
penetrate the meaning of the music, before she is 
ready to attempt even a correct utterance of 
notes and words. And each artist must express 
his or her own conception individually. In this 
sense, technic is important only as a means to 
an end; the most perfect staccati, trills, and 
scales must remain subservient to the living sig- 
nificance of the music. Tradition is, of course, 
valuable in helping to build one’s conception of 
what this living significance is to be; but even 
tradition may be overdone. The person who says, 
“T once heard Melba sing that aria, and no one 
else can do it in the same way,” is actually closing 
his mind to much pleasure. It is not necessary 
that a singer should duplicate the performance of 
some great artist of the past. Every thoughtful 
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and serious artist has something individual to 
bring to a role, no matter how different it is from 
another conception. For that reason, one should 
not be discouraged by the fact that she is not a 
Melba. The intelligent singer must be satisfied 
to bring her own gifts, her own interpretations 
to her work. And that is all she can do. 


‘Tis Individuality That Tells 

This brings us to the all-important matter of 
personality. It may be taken for granted, cer- 
tainly, that a professional singer must possess 
an outstanding voice. After that, then, undoubt- 
edly the finest gift she can bring to her work is 
that elusive quality of magnetism that we call 
personality. What is it, really? It is a mistake 
to suppose it to consist in peculiarities of dress 
or behavior. Personality is that inborn sympathy 
and understanding which makes it possible for 
some people to seize upon the human essentials 
of a situation and to interpret them in such a 
human and compelling manner that other people 
believe them, and are carried away by them. It 
is this ability that marks out some performances 
for certain success. True personality must be in- 
born, just like voice quality itself. But, even if 
personality cannot be learned or copied, the es- 
sentials of human interpretation can be acquired, 
through wise direction. 

The master director in this regard is Max Rein- 
hardt, with whom it was my great good fortune 
to have worked in the days when he still graced 
Berlin with his superb art. Looking back upon 
his training, it was extraordinarily simple. He 
seldom gave mere directions as to where to stand 
or when to sit down. He explained what effect 
he desired from a certain scene, in terms of its 
emotional result. Often enough, he would act the 
scene through for us, to show us the feeling of 
it. Then, when we once had a clear conception of 
this effect, he left it to our individual acting 
ability to give him the scene in our own way. 
That, naturally, gave every performer a sense of 
freedom and spontaneity which was reflected in 
the performance as a whole. Reinhardt, himself, 
was the best audience in the world. He noticed 
everything. No detail of expression or posture 
was too small for his attention; and when he was 
‘pleased he was not too mighty to say so, thus 
giving one the exhilarating feeling of having 
done well. And the corrections he made were al- 
ways offered in encouraging terms. 


Simplicity of Great Art 

Another of Reinhardt’s secrets is the remark- 
able simplicity of gesture he advocates. Many 
performers believe they must be always doing 
something or maintaining some attitude on the 
stage; otherwise they would not be acting. We 
were taught differently. The essential was to 
seize upon the meaning of the situation, and to 
express it as simply, as naturally, and with as 
great an economy of gesture as if one were alone 
in one’s own home. Often, a droop of the body, 
a turning of the head, a mere quality of ex- 
pression of the eyes, can express more than 
outflung arms and wide gestures. Do not be 
afraid to do nothing on the stage. And do not 
think that the size of the stage, or your own dis- 
tance from your audience, makes it necessary to 
put on pressure by way of big acting. Nothing 
is lost on the stage; every detail is noticed, and 
conveys its effect. And always, the effect must 
me gauged, not in terms of acting, but in terms 
of life. 

I have been fortunate in my training. I am a 
native of Prague, and when but fifteen, our school 
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was honored by a visit from Emmy Destinn, the 
great Czech soprano. She sang for us, and some 
of us students sang for her. She noticed my 
voice, advised me to have it cultivated, and 
finally invited me to come to her for lessons. 
Thus, the first steps of my studies were guided 
by the best possible care; and that is something 
for which a singer cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful. After two years of study I was given leading 
parts in the Municipal Theater of Prague: I stayed 
there a year and a half and then went to Milan 
for the further study, of which I was in need. 


RRR RRR ERRRESe 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Turig MonTH 


CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, piano 
virtuoso. and eminent musical 
scholar, had this to say as to the 
“Respect Due to the Musical Pro- 
fession”: ‘ 

“A musician cannot claim more « [? 
regard from the general public 
than anybody else, unless he has a great repu- 
tation and the man in him equals his artistic 
worth; the simplest music teacher, however, 
can compel his surroundings to respect him 
individually, and if there should be some silly 
society belle or boarding house dude sneering 
at ‘that music teacher’—dear me, can that 
disturb anybody? Do we not respect ourselves 
higher than those ‘things?’ To think, how 
some of them live—it is a perfect wonder— 
without learning, without character, without 
brains, without ‘blood,’ sometimes even with- 
out money; shall men of a lofty calling, of a 
noble profession like ours, crave their con- 
descendent familiarity? No, indeed; these 
mostly ill-bred people with their loud dresses, 
these ‘supes’ in the drama of life who serve 
only as a frame for the ‘thinking few-—ah, I 
would not miss them for anything, but I love 
them from. a—self-imposed—distance, and 
shall never allow myself to forego any legiti- 
mate financial benefit for the sake of their 
recognition of equality. Well-bred people, 
whether in ‘society’ or not, always acknowl- 
edge the superior endowments of a musician — 
and never fail to be lenient with his little 
shortcomings.” 


esloriosia odio to soo osodoca occ 


While continuing my studies, I accepted occa- 
sional engagements. One of the most thrilling was 
a performance of “Rigoletto,” with Lauri-Volpi, 
sung in the vast open air arena in Verona. This 
routine of singing and studying went on until I 
was invited to the Staatsoper in Berlin. It was 


‘during the Berlin years that I had the oppor- 


tunity of working under Reinhardt. Next came 
the Staatsoper in Vienna, and then the festival 
seasons at Salzburg, with Toscanini. All of this 
has been the most wonderful opportunity of 
learning under masters. 

If asked to select the most important maxims 
I have learned, to be handed on to other ambi- 


tious students of singing, they would be: 


Do not force the voice. 
Do not force your acting. q 
Do not try to be something that is not | 
yourself. 
Accept your gifts for what they are, and worl 
diligently to develop them to their maximun} 
capacity. But stop there. Do not try to go be, 
yond your limitations, and do not be afraid 07 
them. Bring your own conception of life and of 
art to your work, and try to give satisfaction ir 
your own way. ; 


When J. P. Morgan Sang 


The following is from a book review by Ralpl i 
Thompson, in the New York Times, of “J. Pier- 
pont Morgan”, by Herbert L. Satterlee, published 
by MacMillan. | 


senior J. P. Morgan was already an old 

man, there was a rumpus at the triennial 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 
The reason was that the banker, himself a la 
delegate, had put a resolution before the house. 
Herbert L. Satterlee, Morgan’s son-in-law, tells 
the story in a biography published this morning. 
The subject of the resolution is unimportant; the 
point is that during the debate and while the 
vote was being counted a great deal of unseemly, 
talk began to fly back and forth. The yeas 
shouted at the nays, the nays at the yeas, until 
at last the situation grew “exceedingly tense.” 
Whereupon and suddenly, a “deep voice was 
heard above the din.” There, standing like a rock 
and as if oblivious of his surroundings, was J. 
Pierpont Morgan, singing his favorite hymn. “O, 
Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling,” he begat n 
—and one by one the other delegates left their 
bickering and joined in. Soon everybody was) 
singing, and straight through to the ultimate! 
amen the banker led the rest. By the time th 
votes had been tallied and the result announce 
harmony again prevailed, “It was,” Mr. Satterle 
declares, ‘an incident that no one present eve 
forgot.” 


O™ day about thirty years ago, when the 


He adds that it was characteristic of his| 
father-in-law, and one can easily agree. Morgan’ 
very presence in the hall was characteristic, fo 
he remained an active churchman all his lif 
As for the timbre of his voice, his family ha 
warned that he could hardly suggest the diff 
ence between “Home, Sweet Home” and “Yanke 
Doodle”; furthermore, he himself was sensiti 
about displaying in public his red and unfor 
nately bulbous nose. Even so, he was willing t 
make the sacrifice when the stake seemed wo 
it. The head of the House of Morgan was eve 
judge of stakes, and it was no accident that hi 
dined with Kings and Emperors and died 
master of an almost imperial name. 


Udd Musical Facts 


When Debussy was a music critic, he wr 
under the nom de plume of Monsieur Croche ( 
Highth Note). 
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curred in 1766, in the Covent Garden Opera 
London, when the ballet objected to wearl 
woolen tights instead of,silken ones. 
THE ETt 
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The Waltz King when he ruled over 
the ballrooms of Europe. 


Hy the Beautify 
ue Uanube 


The Story of the Most Popular Waltz Ever Written 


By 


UL E. Jaco? 


HERE WAS MORE MUSICAL TALENT in 
[Vienna than elsewhere, but it was undis- 

ciplined, purposeless. Dilettantism pro- 
ced much that was in poor taste, and the ad- 
atages of music in the home, to which all and 
adry would contribute, had long been out- 
ighed by its disadvantages. 
mto this lukewarm pursuit of music came 
qaann Herbeck as purifier. Herbeck was self- 
ight and had really intended to become a 
vyer. His discovery on behalf of the Viennese 
s Schubert. Incredible as it may sound, Schu- 
rt was forgotten. Herbeck brought him back 
the concerts and unearthed unknown minor 
rks of the Master’s. The impertinent reaction 
contemporary journalistic Vienna may be seen 
a so-called witty verse on Schubert’s oratorio 
AZarus.” 


In raising Lazarus from the dead 

The Saviour spent extreme endeavor; 
Franz Schubert knocks him on the head 
And keeps him singing on forever. 


But finally Herbeck had his way. And music 
>RIL, 1940 


(Reprinted, by permis- 
sion of the publishers, The 
Greystone Press, Inc., from 
“Johann Strauss, Father 
and Son,” Copyright, 1939, 
Price $3.25.) 


returned from its excursion into society to its 
proper place among the arts. 

By 1856, Johann Herbeck had become choir- 

master of the Viennese Men’s Choral Associa- 
tion. “The establishment of this association,” 
says Hanslick, “is an event that cannot be prop- 
erly appreciated without a knowledge of condi- 
tions as they were before March.” Whereas in 
Berlin the first German glee clubs had been 
founded by Zelter in 1808 and soon afterwards in 
every German city, there existed in Austria no 
glee clubs at all; this in spite of the fact that, 
next to Italy, Austrians had the most beautiful 
and the purest natural singing voices. Shivering 
terror on the part of the police had prevented 
the establishment of such societies in Austria. 
“Male singing meant revolution.” When in 1843 
August Schmitt established the germ-cell of the 
association, Metternich is said to have requested 
the Prefect of Police in all seriousness “to re- 
press this poison sent to us from Germany . 
It was not till five years later, in the year of the 
Viennese revolution that male singing had come 
through its troubles and was looked on as a mat- 
ter of course. 


Music and Culture 


The canker at the root of the new society was 
its humdrum repertoire. Schubert was not sung 
nor was Mendelssohn, but works by lesser men 
and dilettantes filled the programs. The bad pub- 
lic in Vienna which in 1846 prepared an icy re- 
ception for Robert Schumann and his wife, ap- 
parently wanted nothing better. Herbeck, how- 
ever, and Otto Nicolai exercised compulsion. Her- 
beck in particular suffered greatly from the in- 
ferior choral material. He found glorious voices 
and nothing for them to sing. This crying need 
made him turn to Johann Strauss, the most 
melodious man of the epoch, with the request 
that he compose a choral waltz. All he really 
wanted was the music; he had a tame poet who 
would write the words. 

It was to be a carnival waltz, full of move- 
ment and gaiety. This was in February, 1867. 
Strauss obeyed. In the midst of his creative work, 
between fragments of other waltzes, he held fast 
to one of the inspirations which came to him so ef- 
fortlessly. He allowed a beautiful rotating motif 

Ex.1 . : 


deren 


to bubble up within him. Little streams from left 
and right added their contribution. The sway- 
ing glissades became more majestic, richer, more 
irresistible: 

Ex. 2 


ium a ae 


At that time Strauss was not yet Acme in 
Hietzing but in the Praterstrasse, not far from 


that old Danube, the smell of whose waters had 
been wafted to his nostrils in his childhood. A 
poem was running through his head at the time. 


Strauss’ home in Vienna. 


It was by Karl Isidor Beck, a restless little man 
who had experienced all kinds of things since his 
birth in 1817. Karl Gutzkow had once assessed 
him as the “German Byron.” He had written 
social poems in a very beautiful hand. He par- 
tially concealed an unhealthy-looking face be- 
hind very strong spectacles. 

The poem by Karl Beck which seemed to be 
calling to Strauss had a very beautiful refrain. 
It was a love song, possibly addressed to Vienna 
herself, possibly to a Viennese woman: 


And I saw thee, gracious, youthful, 
Bearing yet a world of pain, 

Where our hearts are ever truthful, 
Where our gold has ever lain, 

By the Danube, beautiful blue Danube. 
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By the Beautiful Blue Danube 


Once again my heart’s a bower 
Shelt’ring blossoms sweet and new; 
Arid shrubs burst into flower, 
Nightingales are singing too 

By the Danube, beautiful blue Danube. 


Who had ever seen the Danube blue? It is a pale 
green, reed-colored river, sometimes it is grey, 
often silvery, but never blue. Beck’s refrain made 
it blue, and it remained blue for Strauss who 
was captivated by the picture, by the rippling 
sound of the words “beautiful blue Danube.” 

Many of Johann Strauss’ waltzes express noth- 
ing but radiant joy. They have no particular 
subject matter and their titles are little else 
than signs by which they are known. There is 
nothing programmatic about their content. But 
the Danube waltz is a different matter. The 
very first motif, developing from the D major 
triad D-F-sharp-A, only to glide away again, sug- 
gests flowing waters. The Blue Danube, however, 
is not a descriptive waltz. There is no pictured 
background of churches, villages, hills and vine- 
yards. Nor is there any hint of the historical 
memories that might be suggested by the great 
flowing thoroughfare that since antiquity has 
carried the western culture towards the east. For 
all that the waltz sings of the Danube. 

Perhaps one must be a swimmer to realize 
this. Right at the beginning comes the rippling 
sound generated by the play of the waters on 
the river’s bottom. Every swimmer knows it. It 
appears as the basic tone in,the introduction and 
continues for twenty-two bars. The melody is as 
it were under water. 

Then it comes to the surface and the body of 
the river becomes one with the body of the swim- 
mer. The swift Danube pouring through the 
Wachau towards Vienna has two movements. 
One is the straight forward flow and the other 
the waltzing movement of the little waves and 
whirlpools. In narrowing and widening circles, 
river and waltz flow downwards. The composer 
contented himself with these two movements. 
He had no desire to endow his waltz with more 
impressionism. 

This composition was given by Herbeck to the 
poet of the Men’s Choral Association; his name 
was Josef Weyl. Weyl was to put words to it. 
Weyl, in whom there was still some of the spirit 
of the preceding political years in which libretti 
were used to convey matters that might not be 
discussed in editorials, most inappropriately gave 
vent to this spirit in the innocuous Danube 
waltz. And so the members of the Association 
were faced with the task of learning the follow- 
ing dialogue between two semi-choirs: 


“Vienna, be gay!” 
“And what for, pray?” 
“A glimmer of light—” 
“With us it’s night!” 
“Carnival’s come!”’ 
“Ha-ho, ha-hum!” 
“Well, why court*sorrow? 
There’s still to-morrow, 
so laugh and be merry!” 

There was almost a riot among the singers 
when they were obliged to study this, and they 
did not disassociate the melody from the words. 
Nikolaus Dumba, a patron of the arts to whom 
the waltz was dedicated, and Herbeck himself, 
took pains to calm the men as Johann Strauss 
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was not to know how valueless they thought the 
whole thing. 

Why were the words not jettisoned? Because in 
the main they were not so very silly after all. Sev- 
eral things had happened since Vienna had cele- 
brated its last carnival; the deep depression felt 
by all the world was reflected in Weyl’s bad verses. 

Like a swift summer thunderstorm, war had 
broken out between Prussia and Austria in 1866. 
Before Europe had. time to wipe its eyes, it was 
over; it had ended for Vienna with a catastrophic 
defeat. In spite of great victories against the 
Prussians’ Italian allies, the Austrians had been 
completely destroyed near Koniggratz in the 
north. All that had taken four weeks. Four 
weeks, and the whole of Germany lay at the feet 
of victorious Prussia. Four weeks, and the bonds 
of a thousand years which had kept Austria the 


Johann Strauss from a contemporary caricature 


protector of southern Germany, had been 
wrenched apart. In a material sense, the defeat 
was not of any great importance. The State was 
not bankrupt and there was no famine. It was 
only terrible in a moral sense. 

A shadow lies over the Austrian soul to the pres- 
ent day, a constant resentment of treatment felt 
to be unjust. It began then. It was then that the 
State was forced to take the first steps on the path 
that led it to become a Slav instead of a German 
outpost. This was to be its undoing. Even in 
northern Germany this victory was not popular. 
No single poem commemorates it. Deeply ashamed, 
the Berlin intelligentsia refrained from com- 
ment; and when four years later King Wilhelm 
set out to do battle with France, Geibel thus 
addressed him: 


Lead us on to better pathways, 
You who conquered Austria’s hosts. 


Popular sentiment regarded the victory over 
Austria as unbeautiful. 

The first response to the lost war by the art 
world of Vienna was a monster concert given a 
few weeks after peace was concluded, the net 
profits of which were to be devoted to the fam- 
ilies of the fallen. All the choral societies compris- 
ing about twelve hundred men united under the 
leadership of Herbeck. The concert took place in 


Pe ea 
yo ee 


the Imperial Winter Riding School, and nore 
singers did their best to drown the memory | 
the defeat. From an aesthetic point of vid 
Hanslick considered the whole concert a failuy 
Increasing numbers in the choirs could height¢ 
the effect only up to a point approximately con 
parable to the chemical conception of saturatio 
But when this point had been passed the acoustl 
impression remained at a standstill and t#} 
aesthetic effect decreased. Grillparzer had saii 
“Tf a thing is monstrous that does not make | 
great.” 

The Austrian soul had been too deeply woundd 
by recent events for monster concerts to be abi 
to effect a cure. In any case people were begit! 
ning to ask whether the defeat of the army hg 
not been the fault of absolutism in the highe) 
circles. In the midst of loyal Imperial Vienna dil 
satisfaction began to make itself felt and the 
was a general atmosphere of discomfort. It Ww: 
this which was precipitated in Josef Wey! 
feeble poem: +i 
“A glimmer of light—” a 
“With us it’s night!” 


The accompanying waltz was by Strauss. Pe 
ple liked it because nothing by Strauss could dis 
please them. And yet they liked it far too littl 
It was only repeated once, and that, measured k 
Strauss successes, really meant failure. At a ba 
the evening before, that is on February 12th, 
the festival of the Viennese “Concordia,” Strau 
had had his Telegramme performed; and on 
five days later he brought out his wonderf 
Kiinstlerleben. He had neither the wish nor tI 
time to concern himself greatly with the fate ¢ 
one particular waltz. He is said to have shrugge 
his shoulders and to have observed to Josef, “TH 
devil take the waltz, I am only sorry about t 
Coda, I could have wished success to that.” 

Nothing then indicated that the Blue Danut 
would become the greatest popular success thé 
has ever been the lot of a piece of music in tk 
whole of musical history. Six months after tt 
original performance, packing-cases filled wit 
the Blue Danube were sent out into the whol 
world from the Viennese publishing house ¢ 
Spina. Copper-plates were in use at that date an 
a single plate was sufficient for a popular pied 
of music. That meant ten thousand copies. 
the Blue Danube no less than one hundred platé 
were needed. Even Asia and Australia had to & 
provided with copies. ; 

Politics had prevented the immediate succes 
of the Blue Danube in Vienna and politics wer 
responsible for its fantastic success elsewhere. 11 
universal fame began in Paris. : 


Amusing Musical Episodes — 
By Ve nich adenine 2nd 


Unkind and unappreciative auditors, a 
hearing a piece of music, have been known 
remark that the composer “ought to be shot.’ 
was no joking matter to Rossini, however, whi 
life actually was threatened because he once d 
pleased a young musical enthusiast by his scorit 


of the part for (of all instruments) the drum. 
* * * zB 
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Schubert was not so weighted with geni 
to be free of indulgence in foolishness, With 
loving friends, he frequently assisted in bi 
lesquing his own compositions, playing hiss D2 
upon a comb. ; 


By 


=) he fSaroness 


A Conference Secured 
Expressly for THe Erune 


by RUSE HEYLBUT 


One of ‘the most unusual of choral groups in 
‘usical history is the Trapp Family Choir, which 
iginated in Austria before the German 
Anschluss” and was warmly supported by the 
osed Austrian Chancellor Schuschnigg. The 
roness von Trapp tells the story of this sincere 
1d accomplished family in a way which should 
spire American families. Before the outbreak 
‘ the present war the choir came to America, 
nd it has had many highly successful concert 
opearances here. The members of the choir are 
SO accomplished performers upon different 
cient and modern instruments.—Editor’s Note. 


F E OF THE TRAPP FAM- 
WV ux CHOIR are invari- 
ably asked, “What is a 
mily choir? Is it an amateur 
iterprise? Or are you a band of 
rofessionals who merely call 
yurselves a family?” 
We are, indeed, all of one fam- 
y. Our choir consists of my five 
4ughters, my two sons, and my- 
lf; and the similarity of voice 
lality lays the foundation for 
ir particular work. We are not 
nateurs in training or purpose. 
‘e are not professionals in the 
yeratic sense; no one of us is a 
lo virtuoso. We are professional 
uly as a choir unit; and, in tell- 
ig of our work and our aspirations, I hope that 
her family groups and choral organizations 
ay be attracted to the musical value and the 
srsonal joy of a cappella singing. : 
ur family has always sung at home, finding 
ost pleasure in a cappella performance, where 
lere is no instrumental accompaniment, and 
here every nuance of color and volume must 
> achieved by the blending of voices alone. Our 
ginning was simple enough; we sang because 
e loved it; and, as our family increased, we 
ing in greater numbers. When our three small- 
t ones are old enough, I hope they, too, will 
in us. Up to about four years ago, we sang 
lely for our own amusement. When the chil- 
fen were small, we sang simple home songs, 
ursery tunes, folk airs, progressing to the simpler 
inons and madrigals as soon as there were 
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Founder of 
The Trapp Family Choir 


Three pictures 
of the Trapp 
family. 


enough of us able to keep their parts. Living deep 
in the hills outside Salzburg, we depended upon 
ourselves for our entertainment, and our best 
pleasure was home singing and music making. 


A Musical Youth Movement 


Added to this natural taste, we had the incen- 
tive of the Wandervogel, or youth movement 
which flourished in Germany and Austria some 
ten years ago. This was in no sense political. It 
represented the purely cultural and very worthy 
aim of acquainting the youth of the land with 
its priceless artistic heritage. There developed a 
renaissance of mass singing, and the finest old 
choral music was issued in cheap editions, avail- 
able to all. I grew enthusiastic about the work of 
the Wandervogel, and sought to duplicate it in 
my own home. The children loved the singing, 
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A Henaissance of A Cappella Singing 


and learned to appreciate the sheer beauty of 
the chorales and canons of so long ago. And then 
a fortunate thing happened. 

During the absence of our rector, a young 
priest came to celebrate Mass for us. After we 
sang our best chorale for him, in our very best 
manner, personally I thought we had done 
splendidly. But the young piest told us that, 
while we sang pretty well, there was much to be 
improved in our performance. He set about cor- 
recting us, showing us how 
to use our voices, how to 
draw the best from the 
music, how to become aware 
of what that best could be. 
Immediately, a new world 
opened before us. Now there 
was, indeed, a goal for us to 
strive for; not merely the 
goal of singing well at home, 
but the goal of artistic per- 
fection, which no one 
achieves, but the striving 
for which makes life richer. 
The young priest is Dr. 
Franz Wasner, gifted musi- 
cian and erudite scholar, 
who has been with us ever 


since, guiding us as our musical director, and 
giving artistic impetus to our work. That was the 
real start of the Trapp Family Choir. 

After some time of study under Dr. Wasner, 
Lotte Lehmann heard us in our native Salzburg 
and kindly expressed the belief that the splendid 
old music we sang and the musical manner in 
which we had been taught to sing it, made our 
performance worthy of public attention. We en- 
tered one of the Festival choral competitions, 
and won first prize. That earned us a radio per- 
formance, as the result of which, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg invited us to Vienna. There we 
were further encouraged by Rector Schnitt, 
formerly musical director of the Vienna Sang- 
erknaben. Thus we began public work. 


A Treasure Discovered 


We sing only music originally intended for a 
cappella,performance, and there is such a wealth 
of it that we seldom (Continued on Page 266) 
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Mr. Mathews Treasure Box 


How a famous American Music Educator Preserved Musical Facts 


@ 
Pana ie 


ILLIAM SMITH 
BABCOCK MA- 
THEWS was one 


of the long line of distinc- 
tive American musical 
educators who have given 
to musical progress that 
quality of pioneer research 
which is very precious to 
those who realize that, if 
we are to have individu- 
ality in our American mu- 
sical art, it is not to be 
achieved by everlastingly 
goose stepping after Euro- 
pean models. One might 
say that our greatest at- 
tainments in the art have 
come from such original fearless thinkers as Gott- 
schalk, Lowell Mason, William Mason, Luther 
Mason, John Philip Sousa, Theodore Presser, 
George F. Root, Louis C. Elson, Henry T. Finck, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Thurlow Lieurance, 
George Gershwin, Ferde Grofé, James G. Huneker, 
‘and others, who have refused to walk sheepishly 
in the footsteps of European predecessors with 
little thought of anything resembling originality, 
because they dug their material out of the solid 
ground. They imitated no one. MacDowell and 
Nevin are in the same category as the pioneers; 
but, despite their great gifts and splendid train- 
ing and their fine melodic and harmonic origi- 
nality, they reveal in their masterly works their 
long residence abroad and its inevitable influence. 

There is a saying that “A Yankee is a man who 
ain’t leanin’ on nothin’.” We have in W. S. B. 
Mathews a picture of a man who did his own 
digging for the better part of his seventy-five 
active years. Born in New London, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1837, he started music study at ten. 
At thirteen he was a local church organist. He 
never studied with anyone of particular promi- 
nence. He was one of our best examples of a 
self-taught musician. He knew most of the 
famous musicians of his day. The. late Leopold 
Godowsky, who was for some years intimately 
associated with him in Chicago, said to the pres- 
ent writer, “Mathews had one of the most re- 
markable educational minds I have ever met. 
His criticisms upon my own playing were always 
very keen, helpful and stimulating.” 

At fifteen, Mathews was a teacher in Mt. 
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W. S. B. MATHEWS in his prime 


Vernon, New Hampshire. 
He then moved to the 
famous music school at 
Wesleyan Female College, 
in Macon, Georgia. Later 
we find him in institu- 
tions in Marion, Alabama; 
Greensboro, South Caro- 
lina; and Aurora, Illinois. 
Then he moved, in 1867, 
to Chicago, where he was 
a leading musical figure 
until 1893. For many 
years, he was a regular 
contributor to The Etude, 
and also acted as a music 
critic for foremost Chi- 
cago papers, as well as 
editing his useful music journal, “Music.” He 
collaborated with William Mason in “Touch and 
Technic.”’ His master work, however, is “The 
Standard Graded Course of Studies,” which he 
wrote in collaboration with Theodore Presser, 
the most widely used and successful method of 
studies ever published, by means of which liter- 
ally millions of music students have been trained 
along substantial and enduring lines. 

Mathews was a dominating personality. Not- 
withstanding the fact that his speech was im- 
peded by a hare lip, which sometimes made him 


difficult to understand, he never failed to com-. 


mand the respect of his listeners. His methods of 
work were very individual. When he started to 
write with pencil, he worked so rapidly that he 
would throw the’ completed sheets over his 
shoulder and then later pick them up from the 
floor. Once the writer saw in his office a large 
box in which were piled slips of paper. “That is 
my Treasure Box,” he said. “In it I put all sorts 
of interesting little bits of human musical in- 
terest, that I use in my articles. Why? Because 
I feel that we are all human and have a natural 
curiosity about such things; and, after all, musi- 
cal education is a mosaic of all sorts of things.” 
With this in mind, we have collected a number 
of items from memory of those we saw in Mr. 
Mathews’ Treasure Box and supplemented these 
fascinating musical trifles with other items, to 
make a picture of that phase of Mr. Mathews’ 
extraordinary personality which contributed so 
much to musical interest during his lifetime. All 
honor to this rare and truly American pioneer! 


~ water ae lee aR ee en 
Some Treasure Box Titbits | 


1. The couplet marking Ralph Waldo Emey 
son’s grave in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, at Cor 
cord, Massachusetts, is from his “Fragments 
and is significant of his idealistic life: 


“Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still.” 


2. The word zopf is German in origin. It comé 
from the German word for “pigtail,” suggestini 
the old-fashioned wig. This was soon given a slan 
connotation and was applied to old-fashioned 
conventional music, such as the cheap mixture ¢ 
the German baroque and the French Louis XV 
styles. Such music, which was popular at time 
between 1750 to 1800, was very trite, rectangula) 
and often overornamented. Serious German his 
torians adopted this slang expression, which, ij 
modern “Broadwayese,” might be translated aj 
“corny.” When audiences did not like this stereo} 
typed stuff, they sometimes threw a wig upo! 
the stage. q 

3. Mendelssohn’s Wedding March from “Mid) 
summer Night’s Dream” is said to have been firs! 
used at a wedding in Devon, England, in 1847. 

4. Liszt was very fond of listening to the zithe 
and thought it a very enjoyable instrument. 

5. Sir Edward Elgar had such an admiratior 
for the blind English organist and composer 
William Wolstenholme, that on several occasion 
he acted as his amanuensis, carefully eget ou 
his compositions. 

6. Purcell’s only opera, his masterpiece, “Did 
and Aeneas,” was composed on order from ¢ 
girls’ boarding school of which a dancing maste 
was the owner. 4 

7. The violinist, Henri Wieniawski (1835-1880) 
was very jealous of his colleague, Rubinstein: 
with whom he toured America. Once Rubinstein’s 
name was displayed in larger type than his owr 
in the billing. Thereafter, although they were 
said to have played Beethoven’s “Kreutzer 
Sonata” seventy times, Wieniawski refused 
speak to Rubinstein. 

8. There are instances of performers who hays 
been able to whistle two and even three parts at 
a time. There are other cases of whistlers who 
could whistle one tune and hum an accompani 
ment. i 

9. John Wesley (1703-1791) and Charles We: 
ley (1707-1788) were two English clergymen wha 
founded the Methodist movement. Both were de- 
voted to music. Charles had two sons who be- 
came musicians, Charles, Junior (1757-1834), who 
played the harpsichord before he was three, be- 
came a well known organist, and wrote much 
organ music of no very great significance. Then 
Samuel (1766-1837), who composed an oratorio 
at the age of eight, was one of the foremost or- 
ganists of his day; and his long catalog of com- 
positions are of unquestioned worth. At eighteen 
he became a Catholic. An unfortunate fall, five 
years later, disabled him; and during the rest of 
his life he was occasionally afflicted with halluci. 
nations. He enthusiastically joined his friend 
Mendelssohn in the great Bach revival. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley (1810-1876) was a natural son 
of Samuel. He became one of the most famous of 
English organists and was organist of the cathe- 
drals of Gloucester and Winchester. 

10. Johann Joachim Quantz (1697-1773) taught 
the flute to Frederick the Great of Prussia; dur- 
ing thirty-two years of which time he wrote for 
his royal master three hundred flute concertos— 
ten a year! ; 

11. During the Great War, Maurice Ravel w 
an ambulance driver at (Continued on Page 265) 


OOD SONGS NEVER DIE. They only rest a 
while, until the public recalls them. One of 
their favorite resting places seems to be 
dollywood. It is from there, at least, that they 
eémerge. Within recent years, Hollywood has 
been responsible for the revival of scores of old 
favorites. Rio Rita came back to life through the 
oute of sound-track. “The Story of Irene and 
ernon Castle” revived over thirty old favorites, 
mcluding By The Sea, Missouri Waltz, and Come 
Fake a Trip in My Flying Machine. “Alexander’s 
ag Time Band” did well by a number of Irving 
Berlin tunes. “Swanee River” revitalized interest 
mn the ballads of Stephen Foster, while “The 
areat Victor Horbert” offered an interesting 
ross section of Herbert compositions. Currently, 
he storehouse of melodies is sending out two 
mmensely popular screen revivals. One is 
Irene” and the other, “New Moon.” Both are 
renerously sprinkled with old time favorites, 
aken from the original productions; and both 
ave enough new musical material to make them 
\uthentic novelties. They are superbly cast and 
hould provide excellent entertainment for music 
Oving screen fans. 

‘Trene” (RKO), due during the last days of 
March, is adapted from the popular operetta 
£ the same name, which is credited with having 


Anna Neagle and Stuart Robertson 
in the R.K.O. production of “Irene.” 


njoyed the longest Broadway run of any musi- 
al play. It opened in November of 1919, played 
hundred seventy performances, and con- 
inued its phenomenal success abroad. The hit 
ong of the play is Alice Blue Gown, which has 
ever quite disappeared from view during the 
wenty years since it was first launched, and 
Vhich is being retained in the screen version. 
Incidentally, the straight black and white of 
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Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy reunited in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s romantic musical, “New Moon.” 


the film is interlarded with scenes in technicolor, 
an arrangement that seems made to order for 
the Alice blue gown.) The music of the operetta 
is the work of Harry Tierney, and it is he who 
has prepared the score of the film, which also 
includes Irene, Castle of Dreams, and There’s 
Something in The Air. Veteran of musical 
comedy, composer of “Rio Rita” and numerous 
other Broadway productions, Mr. Tierney began 
his musical studies in New York, with the in- 
tention of becoming a concert pianist. He earned 
attention in this field at the age of sixteen, after 
which he became enamoured of the intricacies of 
musical composition and left the keyboard to 
turn composer. Tierney ranks as the dean of 
musical film composers, having adapted “Rio 
Rita” for the screen in the pioneer days of 
sound pictures. In “Irene,” he again collaborates 
with Joseph McCarthy, lyricist of the stage ver- 
sion, in adapting original songs and writing 
new ones. 


In Modern Dress 


“Trene” stars Anna Neagle, the charming Brit- 
ish actress, whose distinguished portrayals of 
Queen Victoria and Nurse Cavell won her the 
immediate recognition of American audiences. 
“Trene” is the first modern role Miss Neagle has 
played in five years. At the suggestion of a group 
of American club women, Miss Neagle abandoned 
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perigd costumes and elderly make-ups, to emerge 
oe really is.” And what she is, is delightful. 
mideed, her emergence from Victorian dignity 
and World War tragedy is complete enough to 
include singing and dancing. The supporting cast 
includes Billie Burke, May Robson, and Stuart 
Robertson, popular English singer, who makes 
his American motion picture début in “Irene.” 

Mr. Robertson began his musical life at the age 
of twelve, as soloist in the King’s Choir, together 
with the children of His Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 
The activities of these young vocalists include 
Sunday appearances at Buckingham Palace, in 
the presence of the royal 
family. Upon one occasion, 
Master Robertson was sin- 
gled out for a word of special 
praise by Queen Alexandra, 
mother of the late King 
George V. It was not until 
afterward that young Rob- 
ertson learned that her Ma- 
jesty was extremely hard of 
hearing! Later, he studied 
at the Royal College of 
Music, became bass soloist 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
was chosen as the first 
English singer to broadcast 
to America, in London’s 
initial transatlantic hook- 
up. In 1929 he toured with 
Melba. In 1935, he sang at 
the Silver Jubilee Program, 
in honor of King George V 
and Queen Mary, and again 
at the Coronation of King 
- George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth. In “Irene”, he takes 
the part of an orchestra 
leader, and sings You’ve Got 
Me Out On A Limb, one of the new Tierney 
songs, written especially for the film. Finally, 
by way of bringing Mr. Robertson’s activities 
up to date, his current appearance takes on the 
value of an interesting family reunion. Anna 
Neagle is his sister. Before establishing her 
career under her present name, she was Mar- 
jorie Robertson. 

At the present writing, the release date of 
MGM’s “New Moon” has not been definitely 
fixed, but it should be current by the time this 
reaches print. Based on the popular operetta by 
Sigmund Romberg, “New Moon” brings Jeanette 
MacDonald and Nelson Eddy, together again for 
the first time since their joint starring in “Sweet- 
hearts.” The story moves against the colorful 
background of 1780 New Orleans, travels by way 
of the high seas through pirate adventures and 
political intrigues, and provides musical as well 
as dramatic thrills in the form of such perennial 
favorites as Lover Come Back to Me, One Kiss, 
Wanting You, and Stout-Hearted Men. 

For her first period role in two years, Miss 
MacDonald appears in the hoopskirts of Revo- 
lutionary times, portraying the Parisian belle 
who travels to the new world to take over the 
estate of her uncle. Nelson Eddy, assuming again 
one of the swashbuckling parts he portrayed so 
successfully in “Naughty Marietta,’ appears as 
the political prisoner of the King of France, who 
escapes death by masquerading as a bond serv- 
ant, to be sold into slavery in America. Both 
singing stars have recently been supplementing 
their screen activities with successful concert 
tours. The supporting (Continued on Page 283) 
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Ww HEN ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
GOES on the air Monday nights 
with the single note, A-natural, 
radio listeners throughout America hear, 
in half an hour of music, a time invest- 
ment of approximately a thousand solid 
hours of work. 

This is the estimate of 
well known orchestra 
leader, who conducts the 
program each week in the 
interest of Ethyl Gasoline. 
According to his figures, 
no less than sixty people 
contribute an average of 
one thousand minutes for 
each broadcast. Naturally 
the greater part of the 
work falls on Kostelanetz 
himself, who _ supervises 
every step in the prepara- 
tion of “Tune-Up Time.” 
Twenty days before the 
broadcast, Kostelanetz must begin poring over 
the thousands of compositions, old and new, 
which are available for his program. 

After a constantly repeated process of elimina- 
tion, the conductor narrows down his field to a 
smaller list of “eligibles.” From these he selects 
compositions which go together to form a com- 
plete, well balanced program. 

The groundwork finished, Kostelanetz confers 
with his singers, getting their opinions of style, 
interpretation, tempo, and other details of the 
week’s vocal selections. With this knowledge, he 
proceeds to the next step in building a program— 
a series of discussions with his staff of arrangers. 

Three or more of these specialists put in a good 
week of work under the exacting eye of the 
maestro, who personally supervises every meas- 
ure that goes on the air. Meticulous about every 
detail of his broadcasts, Kostelanetz gives espe- 
cial attention to their musical construction. 


Columbia’s 


We Hear a New Voice 


In addition to purely musical details, Kostel- 
anetz also gives much thought to microphone 
‘adaptation. One of his orchestral effects is the 
creation of a special floor for the use of his 
violinists. Originally the floor was made of mod- 
erately hard yellow Carolina pine. After weeks 
of trial and rejection, Kostelanetz found that a 
substance consisting of extremely hard pine, 
criss-crossed and glued together, made a more 
effective flooring for the fiddles. The new floor 
is portable and between it and the stage planks 
is a space of about six inches, which acts as a 
resonator. 

By solving the problem of violin tone with this 
floor, the conductor created another—that of 
maintaining effective balance between strings 
and brass instruments. He solved it by placing 
the trumpets on a carpet which absorbs enough 
of the sound to keep the violins from being 
drowned out. 

Another unusual tone color was evolved by 
Kostelanetz to create the illusion of distance. He 
placed three cardboard tubes in the piano and 
instructed his trombonists to play into them. At 
the same time, pianist Walter Gross, holding 
down the damper pedal, depressed the keys corre- 
sponding to the notes played by the trombones. 
The result was a surprisingly realistic effect of 
trombones playing softly in the distance. 

Kostelanetz has also discovered that by placing 
a chorus off-stage, and by providing them with 
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‘Over the Air 


Andre Kostelanetz and Lily Pons (Mrs. Kostelanetz). 
Andre Kostelanetz conducts the forty-five piece orches- 
tra and large chorus, over the Columbia network, 
every Monday night from 8:00 to 8:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
(‘Tune Up Time”); and at midnight the program is 
rebroadcast to the Pacific Coast. 


special microphones, he can get much better 
effects than by placing them directly on the 
stage. 

After the first draft of the music is completed, 
many hours are consumed in revision indicated 
by the relentless blue and red penciling of 
the conductor. The final version, in the form 
to be heard on the broadcast, goes to pro- 
fessional copyists, who, working at top speed, 
require several days in which to complete parts 
for the forty-five instruments in Kostelanetz’s 
orchestra. 

A full day. of rehearsal brings to the scene the 


complete cast for “Tune-Up Time,” in addition 


to a small army of sound men, electricians, pro- 


orga 


Assisted by 
JOHN BRIGGS 


' duction and script workers. The program 

is rehearsed down to the last minute de- 
tail, till it is set in final broadcast form. 
And so, for the thirty minutes of Kostel- 
anetz’s music which flows effortlessly 
from our loudspeaker, a total of sixty 
thousand minutes has been spent in 
preparation. 


A Wide-Flung Cheer 


Kostelanetz has conducted CBS pro- 
grams since 1932. In addi- 
tion he has-made guest 
appearances as conductor 
of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and 
many others. His musical 
career began in his home 
city of St. Petersburg, Rus-. 
sia, where at the age of five 
he made his début as a 
pianist in a private recital. 

His musical talents soon 
won him a position as as- 
sistant conductor at the. 

Imperial Opera House in St. Petersburg, where, 

during the winter, it was so cold that singers and 

orchestra had to wear fur coats when rehearsing. 

Despite his eminent position, young Kostelanetz 

found that the only food available was a watery 

soup, with traces of meat and vegetables brewed 

for the opera cast, in a cauldron backstage. 4 

On the outbreak of the Russian revolution, 

Kostelanetz came to America, and in 1924, he 

became accompanist to several opera singers. His 

skill as an arranger led to radio engagements, 
and he soon became one of the most important 
of CBS conductors. In June, 1938, he married 

Lily Pons, Metropolitan Opera coloratura 

soprano. 


Grown Grey in Service 


The Cities Service Concert Hour, oldest con- 
tinuous network commercial program on the air, 
began, on Friday, February 2, its fourteenth con-' 
secutive year of broadcasting over the Red Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Company, 
presenting Concert No. 705 in the long series 
heard each Friday night at 8:00 P. M., EST. The 
first Cities Service Concert was presented on 
February 18, 1927, from Station WEAF of the the 
three months old National Broadcasting Com 
pany. The broadcast, in Carnegie Hall, was by 
the Goldman Band. Rosario Bourdon, also, be-. 
came an NBC musical director on June 10 of this 
same year. 


made Jessica Dragonette one of the best known) 
names in the radio world. Miss Dragonette, firs 
soloist to be featured on the concerts, joined th 
program on January 3, 1930. j 

Among singers featured during Miss Dragon- 
ette’s vacations was a then unknown one, Lucille’ 
Manners, who on February 5, 1937, became star 
of the series, with Ross Graham, baritone; an 
a year later Dr. Frank Black became musical) 
director, with the Cities Service Concert Oreches-=: 
tra and a chorus of mixed voices. The program) 
brought its first guest artist to the microphont 
on May 19, 1933, the late Amelia Earhart Putnam, 


Treasures for Knob Twisting 


Four concerts from the American Music Festi- 
val presented annually by the Eastman Sch 
of Music in Rochester, New York, will be broad: 
cast over the NBC-Blue Network during April 
The festival programs, broadcast wnder the direc= 
tion of Dr. Howard (Continued on Page 280) 
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PLeasinc INFORMATION 


Everybody knows the phenomenally successful 
radio program, “Information Please’; and, 
whether you drink sparkling Canada Dry or not, 
you know the names of the sparkling partici- 
pants in that unusual broadcast. If you are 
musical, your attention has been drawn to the 
fulgurant “information pleaser”, Oscar Levant, 
who has just published a widely discussed book 
with the satirical title, “A Smattering of 
Ignorance.” 

It is hard to describe this entertaining and 
often highly laugh-provoking series of personal 
essays, because it is so different and so racy in 
style. Its contents are so much of anything and 
everything that has happened to invade Mr. 
Levant’s fertile mind. His method is chatty, after 
the manner of the Continental racconteur. He 
presents his fugitive thoughts with a kind of 
sans gene as though he were talking to a group 
of intimates over a steaming plate of goulash 
and a bottle of Muscatel (or, if you prefer, 
€scargots and Chablis; and, if you do not like 
that, make it corned beef and Coca-Cola, such 
as the writer recently saw a chauffeur devouring 
in Miami). The book is a sizzling commentary 


Design from the book jacket. 


upon all manner of things in the music world 
of today. In the jargon of Madison Square Gar- 
den, Mr. Levant never “pulls his punches.” 

The first chapter, for instance, is a vivid “be- 
hind the scenes” picture of the great orchestras 
and their “prima donna” conductors. We are left 
with the frightful conclusion that the orchestral 
‘conductor must of necessity be a tyrant with a 
disposition reminiscent of all the dictators, from 
Nero and Torquamada to Hitler and Stalin. The 
conductors apparently work with their adrenals 
as well as their brains, and have an arsenal of 
emotional dynamite at hand to set off as the 
‘occasion demands. The perfection they achieve 
is the result of terrorism. 

At the same time Mr. Levant makes it clear 
that the life of the conductor is no bed of 
camellias, because he may at any time confront 
incipient insurrections and even the suspicion 
of sabotage born of ancient prejudices and 
‘sacred traditions. The remedy for this is the 
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“purge,” or even the “putsch.” The mutineers 
“walk the plank” as an example to those who 
remain to tremble under the conductor’s 
scepter. 

In other words, the orchestra conductors of 
1940 practice that which modern business dis- 
carded years ago as ruinous. Discipline, how- 
ever, is followed by tokens of kindness, as indi- 
cated by the mot of the French flute virtuoso, 
Georges Barrére, who, in speaking of Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, said, “First he takes the shirts off our 
backs and then gives us cuff links.” Perhaps 
some day we may be able to have an orchestra 
illumined by inspired leadership rather than 
military domination. The writer of this review 
knew a great band in which that existed; and 
there never has been a finer, happier or better 
disciplined organization than that of John 
Philip Sousa. Personally, the writer does not be- 
lieve that the only method of securing fine re- 
sults in a great orchestra is through the fear of 
a musical mulewhip. 

Levant himself is responsible for the following 
delicate slap: “A professional orchestra, such as 
the Philharmonic or the Philadelphia, can give 
a competent performance of a standard score 
regardless of who is directing it—as last sum- 
mer’s example of the Philharmonic and His 
Honor Fiorello H. LaGuardia testifies.” After all, 
we must remember that New York’s doughty 
little Mayor was brought up by his bandmaster 
father, in a playground filled with tubas, trom- 
bones and fagotti. 

So runs on this unusual and most readable 
book. Every chapter is a surprise. The second 
has to do with Hollywood’s consummate buffoon, 
the mute Harpo Marx, an abysmal musical drop 
after the heights of the great symphony or- 
chestras. What can one say that is musical about 
the film clown, whom Woollcott has called an 
incurable zany. Well, you will have to read this 
lively chatter to find out. Little bits of curious 
things crop up here and there. It is not of cosmic 
consequence, but it is entertaining to learn, for 
instance, that Charlie Chaplin plays his violin 
backwards; that is, he is left handed and ar- 
ranges the strings in reverse. Harpo also tunes 
his strings of his harp in reverse. 

In. turn Levant discusses, in amusing and in- 
formative fashion, music in the movies, George 
Gershwin, George Copeland, and endless other 
subjects. At times he uses a surgeon’s scalpel 
and at times a butcher’s meat-axe. Every page 
of the book is one of fascination for the general 
reader as well as for the musician. Mr. Levant 
pays a fervid tribute to his teacher, Sigismond 
Stojowski, well known to readers of THE ETUDE 
through his many splendid articles written for 


Any book listed in this department 
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MaGazInE at the price given plus the 
slight charge for mail delivery. 


this magazine. Mr. Stojowski is also teacher of 
the brilliant virtuoso, Mischa Levitzki. Among 
Levant’s other teachers are Schonberg and 
Schillinger. 

“A Smattering of Ignorance” 

By Oscar Levant 

Pages: 267 

Price: $2.00 

Publishers: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 


One-Strinc Finpie 


Erick Berry has written a very taking musical 
book for children, and Lillian Webster has writ- 
ten appropriate music for it. The book is designed 
to interest youngsters from six to twelve and is — 
attractively illustrated in colors. 

It is the pleasing story of a little Tennessee 
Mountain boy, “Irby,” who starts his musical life 
with a cigar box fiddle. Irby eventually takes part 
in a “fiddler match” and triumphs with a tune 
of his own. The book makes an excellent gift 
for children. 

“One-String Fiddle” 

By Erick Berry 

Price: $1.50 

Publisher: The John C. Winston Co. 


PAINTING THE OrcHID 


An English musical writer has bravely at- 
tempted to appraise Chopin’s musical style. He 
has cleverly drawn attention to Chopin’s alto- 
gether individual style and writing tricks which 
those who know Chopin will enjoy reading. One 
very advantageous thing which he has accom- 
plished is the fact that he has made clear how 
Chopin’s talent matured even during the last 
seventeen years of his febrile life. There is, in 
the works of Chopin, a marked development of 
a heaven-born talent, which is evident in the 
steps from his Variations upon a German Air 
(1824) and, let us say, the Ballades, Etudes, Im- 
promptus, Nocturnes, Scherzos, and the Valses 
which came a decade later. In the last phase, 
which Gerald Abraham, author of the new 
Chopin work, places between 1841 and 1849, he 
wisely states ‘“HHarmonically the compositions of 
the third period are distinguished above all by 
their subtlety and by the accumulation and 
elaboration of devices already familiar.” Many 
of the foremost virtuosi of the past quarter of a 
century have told the writer that they have felt 
that Chopin reached his greatest height in his 
Berceuse, Op. 57, his Ballade in A-flat, Op. 49, 
his “Sonata in B minor,” and other works which 
appeared during (Continued on Page 277) 
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‘To: EUROPEAN WAR having shut off some 
highly desirable symphonic recordings, a 
wider American symphonic program is on 
foot. Columbia recently announced the signing of 
contracts with three American symphony orches- 
tras: the Chicago, the Minneapolis, and the Cleve- 
land. Both the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra previously 
have been represented on records, but this will 
be the first appearance of the valuable Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra. Frederick Stock, who 
has directed the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for the past thirty-five years, will conduct its 
recordings; Dimitri Mitropoulos, the distin- 
guished Greek conductor, will lead those of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; and the ver- 
satile Artur Rodzinski will conduct those made 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the first of 
the new orchestras to enter the Columbia lists, 
does so with a recording of Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite” (set M-395). The playing of this 
familiar music is well ordered and unpretentious, 
with some particularly clear voiced and strongly 
focused solo instrumental passages. The record- 
ing is good, but there are evidences of excessive 
hall reverberation which undoubtedly will be 
missing in later recordings. 

Debussy’s “Nocturnes” (Clouds, Festivals, Si- 
rens) is one of the most difficult works to record. 
There is a veiled beauty and an atmospheric 
magic in this impressionistic music that cannot 
be wholly conveyed in a recording. The latest and 
the best set of the “Nocturnes,” played by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Victor set M-630), has no equal for sheer beauty 
of sound and dramatic brilliance. Yet in this 
splendid recording there are many moments, like 
at the opening of Clouds, for example, where the 
essential subtlety of the music evades the ‘‘mike.” 
However, one will return again and again to this 
fine set of records for the superb tonal effects 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and for Stokow- 
ski’s share in recreating the music of Debussy 
for the phonograph. 

No one will refute the consummate musical 
virtuosity of Toscanini’s performance of Mozart’s 
“Symphony in G Minor” (Victor set M-631); yet 
those who feel that “pathos is the outstanding 
emotion of this work” may well find the dra- 
matic high tension of Toscanini’s reading too 
great. Beecham has already given us a fine read- 
ing of this symphony, in which the music’s grace 
and pathos are treasurably outlined. So, for those 
who wish the “Symphony in G Minor,” the choice 
may well be between the recordings of the Eng- 
lish and the Italian conductors. The best re- 
cordings made. to date by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra is to be found in this set. 

One of the finest modern scores for strings is 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, which comes to 
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us in the excellently played and recorded version 
of Adrian Boult and the B. B. C. Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor set M-635). There is a nostalgic 
beauty in the main theme of this work, which 
utilizes a falling minor third; Elgar professed 
to have first heard it sung in Wales. The work 
is richly melodic and consummately fashioned, 
with a notable dramatic fugue for its middle sec- 
tion. With the Introduction and Allegro is also 
recorded Elgar’s Sos- , 
piri (Sighs), a pleas- 
ing bit of poetic senti- 
ment which again is 
scored for string or- 
chestra. The sponsors 
term this set a con- 
noisseur’s item, but we 
believe its appeal will 
be wider than that. 
Turning his atten- 
tions to the Prelude 
to Act III from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,’ Felix 
Weingartner contrib- 
utes one of the best 
Wagnerian discs of 
the past year (Colum- 
bia 69805-D). By a 
simple understate- 
ment of drama, Wein- 
gartner conveys the 
poignancy of this mu- 
sical scene, the weight 
of woe and quenchless 
yearning which tor- 
tures and oppresses 
the spirit of the 
wounded Tristan. 
Tschaikowsky, on 
his visit to Italy in 
1870, was so struck by 
the songs of the peo- 
ple that in Florence 
and Rome he sketched 
out his Caprice Italien 
basing it on several 
popular tunes. Later, in Russia, he completed the 
work. Although a score with vivid color and 
animation, the musical value of the Caprice 
Italien is comparatively light. It has, however, 
long had a popular appeal; and for that reason 
the brilliant new recording by Fiedler and the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra (Victor set M-632) will 
undoubtedly find a wide audience. Fiedler gives 
it a rousing workout, as he does also another 
popular favorite, the Overture to “The Merry 


OWN YOUR OWN STRING QUARTET 


The “Add-a-Part’” records devised by Fritz Rothschild, 

who is seen playing above, are designed to complete 

an ensemble number with the player's assistance. That 

is, one part is left out on the record to be performed by 

the living musician. This system affords unlimited facili- 
ties for ensemble practice. 


Columbia has issued an album of “Six English — ; 
Folk Dances” (set M-394); recorded by the Folk 


Dance Octet under the direction of Arnold Foster, © 


who is generally recognized as the successor to 
the late Cecil Sharp. Foster has chosen a group of 
dances that will be found equally appealing to 
listener and dancer. 

What Chopin did with the nocturne and the 


waltz is perhaps minor when compared to what | | 


he did for the mazurka. There are those who pro- 
fess that the mazurkas reveal the truly perma- 
ment Chopin. Certainly they own a wealth of 
ideas, rare harmonic inflections and melodic 
beauties. Artur Rubinstein, turning his attentions 
to twenty of these miniature tone poems for piano 
(Victor set M-626), makes us realize anew their 
intrinsic worth. While music like this can be 
heard, neither Chopin nor his native Poland will 
ever cease to live. ; 

One’s respect for Paul Hindemith grows with 
each new recording; and, although his music may 


not seem immediately accessible, there is usually | 


a considerable depth of feeling to be found be- 
neath its outward austerity. This is true of his 
latest work to be recorded, the “Sonata for Piano, 
for Four Hands,” 1938 
(Victor set M-637), 
played by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, and the 
composer. It gives us 
further striking evi- 
dence of Hindemith’s 
ability as a crafts- 


man. 
Another work of 
striking  craftsman- 
ship is Fauré’s@ 
“Theme and Varia- | 
tions, Op. 73° )(Col=am 
umbia set X-156), 


played in the record- — 
ing, 
sensibility, by the 
French pianist, Car- 
men Guilbert. It is a 
work regarded by au- 
thorities as one of the © 
most important in the 
French literature of — 
the piano; and for — 
this reason it should — 
be represented on rec- 
ords. Ambitious piano 
students will find this 
music worth looking 
into. 

Columbia has put 
out a series of discs 
called Add -A - Part 


phonograph to service 


in individual participation in ensemble perform- — 


ances. By omitting one part of a chamber work, ~ 
such as the first violin, violoncello or piano — 
part, the recordings permit a person at home to ~ 


play along with the record and thus gain in- ~ 


valuable ensemble practice. There are thirty-two 
sets and a group of single discs of sonatas, string — 
and piano quartets, trios, and quintets, in all 
of which one part is missing in the recording. 
These discs should provide a new spurt to musi- ~ 
cal education; and, since we feel they will be’ 
of considerable value to readers of the Etude, we i 


suggest that the full list of these records be ob- 


tained by all who could make use of them. 
The youthful violinist (Continued on Page 279) — 
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with expressive — 


Records, whereby one — 
is able to put one’s — 


EOPLE CLASSIFY MOST INTER- 
ESTINGLY in the matter of musi- 
cal memory. Let us begin by noting 
a few types. 

1. A pianist of distinct talent, 
technic fluent and well developed; 
sight reading ability unusual; plays 
an extensive repertoire from mem- 
ory; can perform without hesitation, 
also from memory, music learned 
half a century ago. In fact, the 
memory is as unfailingly dependable 
in its reproductiveness as a phono- 
graph record. 

2. A pianist (feminine) at a dinner 
party. The host is relating that he 
has just completed the manuscript 
of a new piano work, a Toccata. The 
pianist expresses the desire to see 
the work. Thereupon, he leaves the 
table, brings the manuscript from his 
desk, hands it to the lady who, dur- 
ing the serving of coffee, reads it 
with what the host describes as 
“rapid deliberation.” She returns the 
manuscript without comment and 
conversation becomes general. Some 
time later, in the music room, the 
matter of the Toccata comes up 
again, whereupon the guest who had 
read the manuscript at the table 
goes to the piano and plays it from 
memory, “note perfect”, as the com- 
poser testifies. 

3. A skilled pianist. Comes upon 
the stage; bows to the applauding 
audience; takes his place at the key- 
board; and cannot begin. 

4. The reader has, no doubt, heard 
of the pianist Thomas Bethune 
(known as Blind Tom). He could, so 
the story goes, immediately repeat at the 
piano any composition played by another 
performer. 


_ Unique Musical Gifts 


If statements about him are _ trustworthy, 
3lind Tom must have been an interesting per- 
onage. Born near Columbus, Georgia, in 1849, 
of a slave family, he gave early evidence of un- 
asual sensitiveness to sounds. It has been said 
f him that “His first manifestation of interest 
n anything was his fondness for sounds; the 
irst indication of capacity was his power for 
mitating them. Musical sounds exerted a con- 
rolling interest over him; but all sounds, from 
he soft breathings of the flute to the harsh 
prating of the corn sheller, appeared to afford 
im exquisite enjoyment.” 

When he was four years old he heard a piano 
‘or the first time. On his first contact with it he 
layed all night. A writer of the time said: “He 
ontinued to play until the family arose at the 
sual time and gathered around him to witness 
nd wonder at his performance which, though 
ecessarily very imperfect, was marvelously 
strange; for, notwithstanding this was his first 
known effort at a tune, he played with both 
ands and used the black as well as the white 
Cyisee 

Tom made rapid progress, became a sort of 
niversal astonishment, then gave concerts 
hroughout the United States and made a Euro- 
pean tour. While in Scotland, the report of his 
performance, published in the Dundee Advertiser 
said: “Yesterday several gentlemen went to the 
dlatform and played some pieces (while Blind 
Tom sat apart listening). On one hearing he re- 
beated to the audience what was played to him. 
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-That he had absolute pitch goes without saying.” 


No less a personage than Ignaz Moscheles testi- 
fied to Blind Tom’s unusual ability. So, too, did 
Sir Charles Hallé. The most astonishing state- 
ment, however, made about Blind Tom’s absorb- 
ing memory is that of J. W. Trotter, the writer, 
who said, “At the height of his career Blind Tom 
could play from memory seven thousand pieces.” 


Some Memory Props 


Having now set up these various types of mem- 
ory skill, we arrive at our own personal state of 
affairs. Let us consider what one may do whose 
music memory is lacking or is unreliable, faulty, 
flighty, unmanageable. What can one do who 
spins music with the fingers and thumbs in the 
evening only to have some Penelope unravel it 
all before morning? Are there ways, practical 
ways, available to anyone, for improving a mem- 
ory that acts as if it were “no memory at all’? 
Yes, there are ways. They are the ways of intelli- 
gent observation, inquiry, analysis, and of their 
application to the individual case, good or bad, 
as that may be. 

First, however, let us look a little further into 
our exhibits. Each merits a few words; because 
each, in turn, will help us to appreciate our own 
problem by suggestion if not by actual recipe. 

1. The one with the phonographic memory 
has never studied how to memorize any- 
thing. Music just stays with him. It is a 
faculty that works efficiently of itself. 

2. The pianist who played, from memory, 
the Toccata, having read it only at the din- 
ner table, said later, “When I read a page of 
music, away from the piano, I hear it. It is 
a mental tone experience within me. And 
what I hear reacts in my fingers and arouses, 
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literally, the feeling of the presence 
of the piano keys that I must touch 
to make the sounds that I hear 
within me.” 

3. The pianist who could not begin. 

I have witnessed this happening 
many times. As a matter of fact, it 
has frequently absolutely nothing to 
do with music memory. For example, 
on one occasion a young woman 
came to the stage, took her place at 
the piano, and could not begin. She 
retired. Then she returned and 
played the second group of pieces on 
her program so superbly that an en- 
core was demanded. And for the 
encore she performed, to the great 
delight of the audience, the compo- 
sition with which she could not start 
the program. 

4. The psychologist writes pages 
about memory and its laws, and yet 
here we have a colored boy, an un- 
educated slave boy, who later could 
play seven thousand pieces from 
memory. What kind of pieces were 
they? The writer has before him 
some of Blind Tom’s programs, from 
which are selected a few titles: 
“Sonata Pastorale, Opus 28,” Bee- 
thoven; the “Moonlight Sonata, 
Opus 27,” Beethoven; Fugues, in A 
minor and G minor, Bach; Concerto 
in G minor, Mendelssohn. Of course, 
this leaves six thousand nine hun- 
dred ninety-five pieces yet to be 
accounted for; and many of them 
were, no doubt, “poor stuff.” But, as 

his contemporaries have testified, he remem- 

bered them. 

One significant fact characterizes all of these 
cases: Not one of these people ever studied 
memorizing as such. Not one of them received 
directions for memorizing or, at any time, had 
any trouble in memorizing. We have discussed 
the various phases of piano pedagogy with many 
a distinguished teacher, and not one of them ever 
has referred to the processes of memorizing as 
something to be taught specifically, as one 
teaches technic and interpretation. It would 
seem as if memorizing is assumed to be a 
faculty of the talented pianist, to be taken for 
granted. 


We Near the Rocks 


Even in college work, counsel in memorizing is 
comparatively briefly told. Instructors refer to it 
appreciatively but give little individual direction 
toward its attainment. A “poor memory”, in the 
case of the music student, is rarely taken up as. 
strictly the problem of an individual who must 
be helped out of a mess. 

There is not overmuch practical help in the 
oft-repeated directions and familiar admonitions 
of our school and college days. For example: 

1. Memorize the whole rather than the 
part. (This happens to be a rule applicable 
in music memorizing, with limitations and 
differences.) 

2. Grasp the idea rather than the literal 
statement. (This is impossible in music.) 

3. Observe that the rhythm and rhyme of 
poetry aid one in remembering verse as 
against the very plain sailing of prose—q 
visual appeal. (No exact parallel exists in 
music.) 
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4, Remember that association is a powerful 
imaginative stimulus in memorizing. (But 
not in music. Memorizing music can be com- 
pared to nothing more literally than mem- 
orizing the multiplication table. It must be 
exactly “as is” or it is not memorizing.) 

A good many things with which we deal inti- 
mately clearly exhibit their form, outline and 
general upbuilding. One observes this in a blue- 
print; in the unit of design of wall paper and 
linoleum; in the orderly arrangement of the lines 
of poetry grouped into stanzas; all of these give 
shape to things and so make one’s grasp of them 
ample and help one to visualize them often quite 
accurately or permanently. 

In discussing musical memory with an inter- 
nationally known piano teacher, he said in rela- 
tion to this fact: 

“Note how absolutely without shape or form 
or sequence is a page of music.” In his idiomatic 
English, he said, “It certainly does not look like 
anything.” It is a good point in music memory 
study to remember that most things we deal with 
appeal in shape and form to the eye, whereas 
the shape and form of a music page must be 
deduced by way of the ear.” That is, so far as 
the eye is concerned, there is absolutely no shape 
to it. “And,” he continued, “the more diversified 
is the rhythm, the more like a ‘mess’ does the 
page appear. Whereas, when the rhythm is ab- 
solutely uniform, as in the first prelude of the 
‘Well Tempered Clavichord, then the more 
linoleum-like it is. Yet beneath the unified rhyth- 
mic picture of this prelude, what we must hear, 
appreciate and remember are the subtle changes 
of chord, the keys entered and approached, the 
rise and fall of the melody line—in short, the 
adventure in tone to the ear and not the adven- 
ture in pattern to the eye.” But even in this pre- 
lude the shape is not visible. You must picture 
it through the sense of hearing. 

In conversation with this authority on piano 
pedagogy, I said to him, “Do you actually teach 
the memorizing of piano music as a process for 
which you have set up a definite technic such 
as you have for the hand and the pedal?” 

“T help students in memory work as the indi- 
vidual case demands, because I am convinced 
that where the memory is not spontaneously 
receptive it can be improved, may be slowly but 
surely.” “But,” he added, “the slow deliberate 
process (take plenty of time), yields a great deal 
and it is certainly very dependable.” 


Charting a Course 


Then I asked, “If you were to specify a process 
to be followed by one who is not naturally gifted 
with a retentive memory, what would it be?” 

To which he replied, “Learn to pull the music 
apart. Concentrate upon each factor individually 
(melody, rhythm, meter, chords, special location 
on the keyboard, motion to and from hand posi- 
tion). One will soon get the meaning of each, 
and then the message they convey as a group 
will reveal itself. Poor memory often springs from 
habits which are conquerable. Begin with the 
following very simple steps and work them out 
by little experiments of your own invention. Do 
this at the piano, and away from it. Learn to 
hear the music played, as a memory experience, 
unhampered by the act of actually performing 
it; that is, make it a mind possession pure and 
simple. One should be able to lie in bed and hear 
any music he knows. 

“Melody is an ear memory. Close the eyes and 
hear a simple melody. Then try to play it, in the 
imagination, seeing the (Continued on Page 272) 
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Using Imagination 
in Teaching 
8, Albce M. Steede 


VERY EDUCATIONALIST is aware of the 
EB value of an appeal to the child’s imagina- 

tion in arousing his interest; and in music 
we know how even “grown-ups” like descriptive 
pieces. A touch of imagination added to a simple 
exercise is like a tartar sauce which makes in- 
sipid fare appetizing. 

For instance, the exercise for strengthening the 
fifth finger—playing a scale with that finger 
only, using arm touch, and playing in whole notes 
—will be more attractive if introduced in some- 
what the following scene at the piano. 

“Now raise your wrist and. play C with the fifth 
finger, try to keep it straight, from the knuckle 
to the tip.” The child makes what is probably aly 
awkward attempt; the fifth finger “breaks in, 
and the tone is not sustained. 

“Now, try again,” we will encourage. “Let us 
pretend you have hurt that little finger and the 
doctor has put a splint on it, so that you cannot 
bend it. The back of your hand must be flat like 
a little table; but this table has only one leg. 
Can you balance the table on that leg?” The 
pupil will be more successful this time; but, 
owing to the weakness of the fifth finger, the 
back of the hand is not yet flat. 

“Look, your table is aslant. It is breakfast time 
and the cream and sugar are spilling all over. 
Try again to balance it so that it is flat.” 

After a few attempts, the pupil will be able to 
accomplish this stunt in a passable manner. At 
first it will be sufficient to play five notes C to G, 
up and down, but the compass may soon be in- 
creased until the scale is played in one octave. 
(If the teacher can improvise harmonies above 
or below, it makes this sound more musical.) 
Later on the exercise may be expanded to the 

Ex.1 . 


four notes following the principal note being 
sounded by allowing the fifth finger and the wrist 
to collapse with a rotary movement. 


The “Tin Lizzie” Helps 

The automobile provides a host of useful similes. 
Every teacher knows how long it is before chil- 
dren can produce automatically the change of 
speed and tone involved in the expression rit. e 
dim. But the question, “Does Daddy wait until he 
is at his own door before he steps on the brake?” 
brings to them very clearly the desirability of a 
ritardando; and the reminder that the car makes 
less noise when it is going slowly provides for the 
diminuendo. 

Again if a passage which should run smoothly 
fails to do so, the remark that “this is a rough bit 
of road; it needs to be graded so that the car will 
not bump so badly,” makes the work of improving 
the passage more interesting. Also, if the pupil is 
reminded that parts of the road are already nice 
and smooth and that only the rough places need 
to be leveled, it will be easier to concentrate on 
these measures. And again in a passage like the 
following, the comment, “You must reverse here,” 


Ex. 2 
25 5S 


will help. 
Perhaps the most useful of all is the one used 
at the beginning of. a scale, let us say E major. 


The immature pupil will Brobebly way it ine r- 
rectly, fumble pong. the black keys and get 
mixed up.” at 

“You played that scale without trying to re 
member how many black keys should be played 
or where they are; and so your fingers did no 
know where they should go. What would yo 
think of a driver who wanted to go to a certair| 
place and never stopped to think which road he 
should take?” 

When the wrist or elbow is stiff, the obvious 
remark is, “Now your steering wheel needs oil.” 

To guard against that in and out movement of 
the fingers which is so destructive of legato, the 
pupil may be asked whether his mother would 
tolerate a sewing machine in which the needle 
moved about instead of keeping in a straight line 
on the seam. 

In playing pieces or studies, the greater variety 
of the music gives more scope for comments. 
Occasionally words can be fitted to the rhythm 
of the music; even if they are only jingle rhymes, 
they will help to establish the metre, and to stim- 
ulate memory. 

Was it not Ebenezer Prout, musician and 
scholar as he was, who fitted words to the sub-. 
jects of the Bach fugues, including “John Sebas-' 
tian Bach, sat upon a tack!” in the C minor one) 
of the “Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues.” Dis-| 
respectful? Perhaps, but certainly effective in| 
recalling that subject. 


A Musical “Askit Baskit” 
By Ebzabeth Moyers 


If you have never tried a musical “askit| 
baskit” to enliven your classroom, it would be a! 
good time to begin on this project now, when | 
“askit baskits” are so popular. 

Often it is difficult to get a child interested in| 
the background of music. He is so anxious to 
play that he does not want to take the time to 
stop and think of its historical value. A musical 
“askit baskit” works in this manner. 

1. Eliminate the pupils who are under pub- 
lic school age and employ another method of 
entertaining them. 

2. Arrange the time so that each grade can 
meet once a month for an hour of question 
taken from its current subjects. 

3. Let the pupils select captains and chaos 
sides, which are to be kept for six months; and 
arrange them in two rows in a semicircle 
facing your chair. 

4. Write your questions in advance on small 
slips of paper. Fold them and place them in 
the “askit baskit.” 

5. Pass the “askit baskit” first to the pupil 
in the left center. Have him read the question 
picked from the basket. If he answers it cor- 
rectly, he gets one point and he is handed a 
button (there are no half points given for 
partly answered questions). The buttons should 
be small and of one color. 

6. Pass the “askit baskit” to the pupil in 
the right center, and so on until all the ques- 
tions (which should be an even number) are 
answered. 

7. Count the buttons in the hands of cant 
pupil. The side having the most buttons wins. 

8. A record should be kept for each indi-- 
vidual; this may be ruled so as to tell at ip 
glance which side is winning. 

9. At the end of the six month period, ii 
prize is given to the winning pupil, and the 
winning side is entertained by the losing side 

Sides may then be chosen for another series 
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DR. SAMOILOFF 


E WERE SCARCELY MORE THAN 

W SEATED in his so comfortable studio, 

when my enthusiasm prompted the perti- 
nent query, “How do you proceed to develop an 
artist?” 

“Ah, a rather formidable question; and yet 
the answer is very simple. I just base my hopes 
and the student’s training upon two plain but 
all-important fundamentals. 

“Firstly, I ascertain the student’s personal 
attitude toward the matter. This is of the ut- 
most basic importance. Does he contemplate 
studying merely to please his family? To impress 
his girl friends? Because he has heard that 
singers’ salaries run into four figures? Or is it 
because music is the very breath of life to him? 

““How do you know that a musical career is 
what you really want? How can you be sure?’ ”’ is 
asked the applicant. “If you were studying and 
suddenly had the choice of an extra singing les- 
son or a ticket to the football game, which would 
you choose? Or, if it is a girl student, she is 
asked, ‘If you could have either an extra lesson 
or three pairs of silk stockings, which would you 
prefer? Come, be truthful with yourself and with 
me, for your answer to this seemingly trivial 
question will show us whether you are likely to 
become an artiste or not.’ 


Measuring the Motive 


“It is too often taken for granted that the 
work we are attracted to, or personally select, is 
the work we should do. This is a tragic error. To 
admire something and wish to engage therein 
is not enough. Nor is it enough that we choose 
a career merely because it would please our par- 
ents. That is an admirable desire, of course; but 
it will not suffice; at least, not if the career is 
to be one in music. Tepid interest and lukewarm 
enthusiasm will achieve nothing. It is only when 
we are driven by an overwhelming desire, an 
urge that sweeps all else before it, and that will 
gladly make any sacrifice, that we achieve our 
goal. If a student is motivated by anything other 
than such fiercely burning ambition he must not 
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An Interview Secured Expressly for 


Tue Erupe Music Magazine by JULIETTE LAINE 


Lazar Samoiloff received his early vocal instruction from the celebrated 
maestro Evarardi of Kiev, Russia. After graduating from the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Musical Arts of Vienna, he became leading baritone in the grand opera 
houses of Charkoff, Moscow, and Odessa. Later, in Milan, he studied with the 
noted Chev. Augusto Brodgi. In 1907 he accompanied Chaliapin to this country 
and began his career as teacher. Among his illustrious pupils we find Curt 
Taucher, Julia Claussen, Frances Peralta, Claire Dux, Rosa Raisa, Marie Louise 
Escobar, Consuela Escobar, Bianca Saroya, Giacomo Rimini, Louise and Angelo 
Minghetti, Jules Biedsoe, Jean Barondess, Dimitri Onofrei, and many others. 


—Editor’s Note. 


expect to make a musical career. This then, is 
the student’s best qualification, and what I call 
true talent. 

“His second, vitally important asset is person- 
ality. This is not gauged by a pretty face or a 
superficial charm of manner. Personality lies far 
deeper than that and is an integral part of that 
inner fire I mention in the previous paragraph. 
I would describe it as a tremendous, compelling 
sincerity, a quality which cannot be assumed or 
simulated. It radiates from a person spontan- 
eously, unconsciously, and immediately impresses 
everyone who sees or hears him. But this quality, 
I repeat, has nothing in common with the care- 
fully practiced charm or emotionalized gush that 
so many affect, and which deceives no one. The 
singer’s personality must be of a sincerity that 
holds warmth and tenderness, an all-embracing 
sympathy and understanding, which will enable 
him to sing the simplest folk song with such 
poignant feeling that it will hold his audience as 
spellbound as would the most elaborate aria. 


‘Only what comes from the heart will go to the 
heart’ is an old saying; and in nothing is this 
demonstrated more clearly than in music. 


Voice Not First 


“By this time you are wondering why I have 
not yet said anything about the importance of 
a big, natural voice. I reply that I have inten- 
tionally held this matter of voice for secondary 
consideration, because I am convinced that most 
persons overrate its importance. It is not the 
big, natural voice which makes the most brilliant 
career. At least, not as a general rule. Some of 
the greatest careers have been made by singers 
with comparatively small, but correctly trained, 
voices. Every chorus, every church choir is filled 
with big voices which will never go any farther, 
because their owners imagine the size of the 
voice offsets all else. Volume is not all-important. 

“Neither is range essential. Every day fond 
mothers come in and announce, ‘My daughter 
can sing high C!’ As though that were a miracle! 

“Why not?’ we reply; ‘so can almost everyone 
else.’ 

“Or else the proud mama exudes that ‘Daugh- 
ter can sing the F above high C in fortissimo!’ 

“To which we reply, ‘Why not? So can the 
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watermelon vender, whose voice we can hear 
from the top floor of the highest apartment 
house. He has range and volume, too, but that is 
not art.’ 

“Tt is not the pitch, but the quality, and the 
careful training, which shows in a voice, which 
makes that voice one of beauty and value. The 
voice which is merely big remains in the chorus. 

“If a student has the two qualifications previ- 
ously outlined—the inner fire and complete, pro- 
found sincerity—all else can be acquired. Correct 
training will add as many as five tones to the 
singer’s voice with limited range. Resonance and 
volume are created by learning the proper use 
of the natural resonance chambers, and by cor- 
rect breath management. Flexibility, once the 
voice is properly placed, is merely a matter of 
practice, while the quality itself can be so com- 
pletely changed that even a harsh, unpleasant 
voice can develop into one of excellent color and 
charm. 

“Many students are worried over that bugbear, 
musicianship. True, some persons are born with 
an unerring ear, a fine sense of rhythm, and an 
innate feeling for the musical line; but such 
persons are the exception rather than the rule. 
For the others, musicianship can be learned. 
Three or four hours a day, spent in sight read- 
ing and kindred studies, will make an excellent 
musician of any serious student. That is why, at 
our school, we have classes for these subjects as 
well as those for voice training and repertoire. 

“Incompetent instruction results in discourage- 
ment and failure; yet many a student remains 


with the wrong teacher until his voice breaks or 
is entirely destroyed. Why? Surely any intelli- 
gent student should be able to determine whether 
he is progressing or not? If his voice sounds 
fuller and freer than before, if singing is a mat- 
ter of joy to him, then he is on the right track. 
But if he develops hoarseness, throat fatigue, or 
tiredness after twenty or thirty minutes of sing- 
ing, he is definitely being trained along the 
wrong lines. Such conditions cannot be permitted 
to continue. Let him ask himself, if he becomes 
hoarse after a brief lesson, how he expects to 
survive a full length operatic performance or a 
song recital? Let the student bear in mind this 
warning: ‘Any singing, regardless of its volume 
or tone quality, which makes the singer conscious 
of his throat, is incorrect.’ If there is a sensation 
of physical effort in the throat while vocalizing 
or a frequent urge to clear it, then that throat 
is being wrongly used and the voice will suffer. 

“Singing is both a physical and a spiritual act, 
which complicates the teacher’s problem in ex- 
pressing himself in print rather than by personal 
example. For pianists it is possible to show with 
pictures and diagrams precisely how the fingers, 
wrists, and arms should be held; correct finger- 
ing of difficult passages may be explained by 
means of numbers for the fingers, and by other 
devices; but it is less easy to do so for the singer. 
The vital importance of resonance, of overtone, 
of attack, of tonal purity, all must be demon- 
strated by actual example. That is why, in my 
book on singing, phonograph records are used to 
show exactly what is meant, and to give the 
danger of his immature (Continued on Page 281) 


The C Major Scale 
By Reginald iad uff 


Paderewski has said that the most difficult 
thing he has played is the C major scale. A 
smooth, purling scale is the accomplishment of 
a real technical difficulty, and especially the one 
in C major, where the monotony is not broken 
by black keys. 

Paradoxically, the smooth, even performance 
of scale depends upon the practicing of it un- 
evenly, but intelligently! The simple exercises 
shown here, if persisted in, will well repay the 
effort and time spent with them. Repeat each 
exercise at least ten times thoughtfully, before 
going on to the next. 
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/ The left hand is not to be neglected. It is 
Jmerely the reverse of the right, using the scale 
fingering and accenting the third finger. Practice 
slowly at first with firm, unyielding finger joints, 
hanging upper arm, and loose wrist. Squeeze 
each key and allow the finger to be buoyed up by 
the rebounding key action as the pressure is 
transmitted to the next finger and its key is de- 
pressed. The accented notes are not to be struck, 
but squeezed gently and more firmly than the 
other fingers. Words can have so many variations 
of meaning; to understand thoroughly the term 
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“squeeze” as here used, drop a book to the floor 
and then reach and pick it up, as you naturally 
would. Notice that the fingers cling to the sides 
of the book, the wrist and arm remaining passive. 
It is a similar condition which produces that 
beautiful, flowing quality of tone that never 
could be secured by sheer physical force. 

Care should also be taken that the hand be 
turned slightly in a horizontal plane toward the 
little finger, and that, in ascending with the 
right hand or descending with the left, the arm 
and thumb move a little toward the fifth finger, 
in a smooth, continuous motion, as each new key 
is depressed. 


a)! Ubiquitous Wagners Ae 
VWhascedons 


Modern dictionaries of music give space to 
thirteen distinguished musicians named Wag- 
ner, including Richard (1813-1883); his wife, 
Cosima (1837-1930), his niece, Johanna (1828- 
1894); and his son, Siegfried (1869-1930). They 
are Ernst David (1806-1833), German, organist 
and composer; Franz (1890), German pianist; 
Georg Gottfried (1698-1756, Cantor of Plauen 
i. V.; Gerrit Anthonie Alexandre (1862-1892), 
Dutch conductor and composer; Gotthard (1679- 


1739), Benedictine monk, composer; Hans 
(1872), Austrian choral conductor, teacher and 
composer; Joseph Frederick (1900), American 


composer and organist; Karl Jakob (1772-1822) , 
German horn virtuoso; Peter Josef (1865-1931), 
German musicologist. 


- monies. 
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I Saw a Spiritual Born , 
By Cather Mac Taggart 


GS lees, Th ARE BORN by accident, not | 


design. They rise from the day and grow! 
by it. I saw one born. j 

In the course of my husband’s work—he is an | 
engineer—we came to know a contractor who} 
employed Negroes. He was famous for the hand- | 
some mules he used. Several members of his fam- | 
ily were in the business with him, and they lived | 
on the job. ; 

On the first morning of our visit our hostess 
said, “Let’s go and see the Negroes start out to) 
the job.” 

In the yard we found the mules, and the | 
Negroes waiting for the signal. The mules worked 
in pairs, with a Negro to each mule. The boys 
were milling idly about the yard. q 

One boy suddenly looked about sheepishly. 
Somehow his actions became conspicuous. He 
slipped down from his mule and ran toward 
quarters. 

“Wheh’s he goin’?” someone asked his team- 
mate. | 

“Quatehs,” said the teammate laconically. 

“Aw, whehfoh’s he goin’?” 

et Visiconk.. 

“He los’ he coat!” shouted the inquirer. a 

Nearby someone burst into a peel of laughter. 
“He los’ he coat!” he proclaimed. 

“Hyeh-hey!” cried several others. 
coat.” 

“D’e los’ he hat too?” asked some joker. 

Great waves of laughter greeted this sally. 

“He los’ he coat, 
An’ he los’ he hat!” 

chanted the inquirer. 

The boy chose this time to return. He was wel-_ 
comed by more laughter and a chorus of voices 
crying, 


“He los’ he 


“He los’ he coat 
An’ he los’ he hat!” P 
“Aw, hesh y’ mouf!” reproved the boy, embar- 
rassedly. F 
This was but fuel to the fire, and from some- 
where in the corner of the yard an unidentified 
black rose to become a momentary Schumann. 
“He los’ he coat 
An’ he los’ he hat, 
An’ he los’ he pants 
An’ shoeses!” a 
Even the boy joined in the chanting, forget- 
ting that his was the lost coat. 4 
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He los he coat An’he ‘los’ he hat, An’ he 


=4 

los’ he pants an’ shoes - es! 4 

By now the tune was well established. It was 
no longer a mere chant; it was a song. A few, 
keener of ear, were beginning to work out har- 


“He los’ he coat!” sang the inquirer. 
“He los’ he coat!” echoed the yard. 
“He los’ he hat!” 
“An’ he los’ he hat!” answered the yard. 
“Outside!” yelled the foreman. 
“Yassuh, boss,” answered the yard, without © 
breaking into its singing. “Yassuh, boss” 
“An’ he los’ he pants 
An’ shoeses!” F 
It was not a hymn-song; but they sang it like 
one. It rose from the day and would grow by it. 
I saw a Spiritual born. 


THE ETUDE 


*T IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE with most 
church musicians that, in order to “arrive” in 
_ the profession of organ playing for the serv- 
‘e, one must develop ability in all such phases 
- the art as: 


. Transposing, 

. Improvizing, 

. Score Reading, 

. Accompanying, 

. Memorizing. : 
It is in the development of these several types 
' facility that a good hymnal becomes a valuable 
sudy book, and furnishes good practical mate- 
al for the student. A number of good hymn 
oks are available, among them the “St. Gregory 
ymnal”; “New Presbyterian Hymnal”; “Church 
nsion Fund Hymnal”; “Congregational 
ymnal’; and the “Mount Mary Hymnal.” 

The procedure is flexible and can be varied in 
any ways, similar to the manner in which 
idor Philipp used to utilize an etude of Chopin 
Czerny, by changing its key, rhythm, and even 
le structure in some cases, to develop complete 
astery of the keyboard. 
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Technical Facility 


Let the student open the hymnal, either to his 
vorite hymns at first, or, beginning with num- 
ar one, to go entirely through the book. He may 
acide to consider first “Facility of technic in 
ands and feet.” With 
lis idea in mind he 
ill study the hymn by 
aying the four parts 
a the manuals, phras- 
ig as carefully as pos- 
ble according to the 
mse of the text, and 
sing a clear founda- 
on stop ensemble. 
This may be followed 
playing the treble 
vices with the right 
and, tenor with the 
ft and bass in the 
adal, after noting and 
iarking if necessary 
y awkward pedal 
ssages. 

Next he may intro- 
uce a suitable solo 
sop and play the so- 
ano part as a melodic 
eme, alto and tenor 
ith the left hand, and 
ass on the pedals. 
ow, feeling the need 
‘ additional facility in 
ne pedals, he may at- 
smpt to play the tenor 
d bass parts with 
th feet, as legato as 
ssible: A melody on 
1e pedals, with chords 
carpeggios on theman- 
als, is ever welcome. 
reat freedom will re- 
It from hymns, treated 
these fashions. 


CHAPEL OF 


And Then Transposition 


The student may start at the beginning of the 
ok and follow any of several plans. One is to 
ke every hymn written in C and transpose it 
ther a whole or a half step up or down; then 
oceed to do the same with all the hymns in 
, F, and so on. Another plan is to take the 
ymns as they come, and transpose the first one 
e-half step up, the next one-half step down, 
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the third a whole step up, the fourth a whole 
step down; then to repeat the scheme all over 
with the next four, and so on. Organists could 
cite literally hundreds of cases where they have 
found it advisable, and often necessary, to trans- 
pose music at sight or 
at no advance notice. 
Organists change the 
keys of hymns _ for 
many reasons; to make 
them more subdued, or 
to add brilliance, and 
often to place them in 
a key more suitable for 
congregational singing. 
Needless to say the 
ability to transpose 
hymns is carried over 
to great advantage in 
accompanying work at 
the piano. 


Variety in Registration 


Organ students, in 
their approach, are 
often comparable to 
students of public 
speaking. They tell 
themselves they will 
registrate when the 
time comes, but will 
not take the trouble to 
do so just at the mo- 
ment; like those who 
wish to speak well, but 
will not practice in the 
private of their own 
rooms so that choice 
language may become 
any easy tool for them. 

In the foregoing 
paragraphs, nothing 
has been said of regis- 
tration, but it must be 
understood that hours of this sort of practice on 
the same type of combination will be ruinous to 
the musical sensitivity of the player. Many 
changes must be made, not necessarily between 
the verses of the hymn, but at least between 


hymns. Learn to choose a registration which will 
sound well, and balance well. The names on the 
stop knobs or keys mean little if the sound has 
no appeal. Too many of our organ students are 
so earnest in their attempt to conquer the diffi- 
culties of trio playing that they build up in them- 
selves a sort of opaque resistance against the dull 
monotony of poor and unchanging registration. 
Later, when they play more expressive works, it 
simply does not occur to them to color them tact- 
fully with various instrumental effects. 


That Vital Improvisation 


This is a science and an art, as Redfield would 
say, and so fascinating as to cause continual 
wonder at its neglect by capable organists. It is 
true that some Church services do not furnish 
a great amount of time for this activity, and yet 
real artistic improvisation would always be wel- 
come as prelude or as postlude to a service. In 
liturgical ceremonies there is ample opportunity 
for inspiring extemporaneous playing; and yet 
it is in some of these that one hears the most 
deadening, aimless chording and “filling in” with 
nothing. Some of it is distinctly reminiscent of 
the silent movie days, when certain organists (?) 
would actually hold one chord sounding on the 
manuals while with the other hand they groped 
about for a piece of sheet music. 

The best pian to follow with the hymnal, in 
this case, is to select the favorite hymns, those 
having a distinctly melodic line, and to lay down 
a definite plan for improvisation. Do not intro- 
duce too many tricks of development at once; 
and use some form such as simple rondo, expo- 
sition of first sonata movement, development 
section, sarabande, and so forth. Write down on 
paper just what you intend to do. 

Here is a sample plan—Hymn, Come Thou Holy 
Spirit, Webbe. Simple Rondo: 


1. Short introduction (suggestion of tune). 

2. Tune as melodic solo, accompanied. 

3. Alternating theme in another key and 
rhythm. 

4, Hymn tune again, slightly elaborated (extra 
notes) . 

5. New theme in minor mode; 
puntal movement, if possible. 


6. Hymn tune solo in pedals, soft chordal ac- 
companiment on the manuals. 


7. Short coda. 
(Continued on Page 268) 


some contra- 
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Catching Up 


ROM everywhere the ideas 
Proou: in. As our EtupE family 

circle grows ever wider, the 
happy head of the Table is hard put 
to keep up with the electric hum of 
suggestions, thoughts, questions and 
comment flowing from all points of 
the compass A jolly dancing teacher 
in Amarillo, Texas enthusiastically 
approves my advocacy of “body” 
work—conducting, dancing, eurhyth- 
mics—for instrumentalists; 
sober Toronto Conservatory official 
sends in model examination sheets 
for piano teachers. Any number of 
persons, from young to middle aged, 
and from Augusta, Maine, to San 
Diego, California, are worried about 
academic degrees, lesson fees, ‘‘over- 
time,” or practice methods. All are 
stirred to fervent utterance! 

The Round Table’s stand against 
giving overtime to students brought 
quick response from teachers who 
have found that pupils appreciate 
their lessons much more when busi- 
nesslike methods are followed, and 
when instructors demand and give 
sharp concentration in shorter 
periods. R. J. (Michigan) writes half 
humorously that at holiday time his 
pupils divided into two categories— 
those who gave him Christmas pres- 
ents and those who did not. He was 
a little jolted to discover that, in all 
cases when he had given generous 
hours of overtime, no gifts were 
forthcoming, and—but need I go 
further? That surely proves some- 
thing or other! 


Degrees 


To those teachers who are seri- 
ously concerned about their lack of 
a degree from a university or music 
school, the Round Table can give 
little comfort. As we all know, the 
policy nowadays is for colleges, 
school systems, and so on, to engage 
only teachers who have A.B., B.M. or 
B.S. degrees; and the tendency, even 
for ordinary jobs is to demand a 
M.M., M.A. or M.S. from applicants. 
Unless you take steps at once to se- 
cure a degree from a reputable in- 
stitution you must be reconciled to 
teaching privately for the rest of 
your life. If you are a busy teacher, 
well on toward middle life, the 
necessary study for a degree will de- 
mand much sacrifice; but I think 
you will find it worth the time and 
effort. 

I have been teaching in “degree” 
schools, and have found it truly in- 
spiring to note the number of per- 
sons no longer young who are work- 
ing for their B.M.’s or M.M.’s. Beside 
their regular teaching schedules and 
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domestic duties, they still find time 
for the heavy program of academic, 
theoretical and practical studies re- 
quired by their courses. How do they 
do it? My admiration, and orchids 
to them! They are not stagnating— 
which is more than can be said of 
many music teachers. 

The one circumstance which I de- 
plore is the number of extraneous, 
unessential subjects of doubtful 
“cultural” value which degree candi- 
dates must plough through. If some 
of this junk could be eliminated, and 
a few theoretical. subjects better 
taught, more intelligent teachers 
would be attracted to the college 
curriculum. 

With instrumental study becoming 
more and more firmly entrenched in 
the public and high schools, a de- 
gree is now the indispensable of 
every young musician’s preparation. 
And with the possible establishing 
of “High Schools of Art’”—a situa- 
tion likely to develop very soon— 
after the surprisingly successful 
school organized by Mayor La 
Guardia in New York City, degrees 
will be more than ever essential. 

It is, of course, possible to secure 
your degree by gradually piling up 
credits as a part time student during 
the academic year, or by concen- 
trated work during summer sessions. 

Right here, let me turn my face 
to the wall, put on the dunce cap 
and confess that I have no degree, 
and that I would give my wisdom 
teeth (if I had any left) for one. 
But like many another Round Tabler 
I am prepared with the stock excuse, 
“Too busy’—when I really mean 
“Too lazy.” For Shame! 


Examinations 


Speaking of degrees, I wonder how 
many readers could pass the mid- 
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summer 1939 Associate Piano Teach- 
er’s examination set by the Examin- 
ing Board of the Toronto Conserv- 
atory of Music. My friend Mr. G. D. 
Atkinson of the Conservatory fac- 
ulty happened to send me this spe- 
cimen paper of the list of ten ques- 
tions. I quote eight. Here they are: 

1. Describe the chief differences 
between a grand and an upright 
piano. Give special attention to the 
action of the three pedals in each 
type. 

2. Give reasons why, of the three 
arts, Music, Literature and Painting, 
Music might be considered the most 
universal and effective medium for 
the expression of human emotion. 

3. Outline a plan for meetings of 
your Studio Club that would enable 
your students to derive the greatest 
possible benefit from them. 

4. Discuss the teacher of piano 
playing in a community from the 
following standpoints: 

(a) Legitimate advertising. 

(b) Self-improvement. 

(c) Relation to other teachers 
in the community. 

5. To what grades, and for what 
purpose might you allot the follow- 
ing Etudes?: 

(a) Czerny, Op. 299; 

(b) Bertini, Op. 29; 

(c) Berens, Op. 70; 

(d) Burgmiiller, Op. 100; 

(e) Loeschhorn, Op. 65; 

(f) Brunner, Op. 23; 

(g) Duvernoy, Op. 120; 

(h) Heller, Op. 47; 

(i) Koehler, Op. 60; 

(j) Loret, Op. 17. 
6. What are the chief points to be 
observed in learning to read well at 
sight? 

7. Estimate the probable effect on 
concerts and home music-making of 
the Radio and the Gramophone. 

8. Sir Jeans says: “Many pianists 
are firmly convinced that they can 
put a vast amount of expression into 
the striking of a single note of the 
piano; some claim to be able to draw 
the whole gamut of emotion out of 
a single key.” In reply, the untem- 


‘one of my college seniors who is a! 


peramental scientist points out th 
in striking a single note the pianist 
can vary nothing but the force wit 
which he strikes the key; this deter-| 
mines the velocity with which the 
hammer strikes the wires, and, once) 
this is settled, all the rest follows 
automatically. 

Comment on the above statement, 


Now, aren’t you glad not to be puti 
to the test? My own answers to Nos,| 
5 and 7 would bring zeros. Heavens! 
I’ve never even heard of Brunner} 
and Loret and know practically) 
nothing of some of the others. 


Practicing 


The campaign against long hours! 
of inane, imbecilic repetition in| 
piano practice is having its effect. A’ 
teacher writes, “What can I do with 


marvelous example of bad teaching?) 
She is certainly hard to convince—| 
prefers to go to a practice room and) 
practice six hours rather than think’ 
fifteen minutes. If I make anything 
out of her it will certainly be a star 
in my crown—if I ever get any.” — 

Tut, tut! And she a college senior 
about to graduate! Yes, that’s an- 
other trouble with degrees—they are 
awarded indiscriminately, often to 
just such unintelligent persons who 
will continue those dreary, deadly 
practice habits for more generations. 
Well, Brother (or Sister!) that’s one 
question I cannot answer. Now that 
you, yourself, aware of the idiocy of 
such practicing, have joined our 
brigade, you must battle incessantly 
for a more intelligent, thoughtful 
approach to piano playing. It is t 
only course I know. And although 
am sure of that star in your crow. 
you may have to wait a long time 
for it! 


Fees, and More Fees 


M. B. (Minnesota) is young, has 4 
class of thirty pupils, charges fifty 
cents a lesson, and is getting a fine 
reputation. Her friends urge her to 
raise her price. This she hesitates to 
do for these reasons: 1. “I would 
rather have a lot of pupils at fifty 
cents than a few at seventy-five 
cents’—a good, sensible reason, 
which shows that you are truly in- 
terested in teaching, and which yo 
should relinquish only if your class 
becomes too large, or you too tired 
or jaded; then eliminate the unde- 
sirables by raising their fees, and 
keep the good ones at the old price 
if you are sure they cannot pay 
more. 2. “A great many teachers i 
my territory charge fifty cents’— 
which is no reason at all. If you are 
sure you can “deliver the goods” bet- 
ter than they, raise your price by all 
means. People, even the unmusical 
ones, quickly recognize superior 
work. But never change your fee 
during the season. Wait until Sep- 
tember, then send notices to your 
clients announcing the advance; or, 

(Continued on Page 268) 
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selves once again in the midst of activi- 

ties centered upon our annual school 
instrumental festivals. And they are festive oc- 
casions—hundreds of young men and women 
presenting a delightful picture in the neat con- 
trasting uniforms of their respective groups, the 
flash and bustle of their instruments scarcely 
keeping pace with their high spirits! Happy 
youngsters, gaily wending their way to the vari- 
ous school auditoriums and solo-ensemble head- 
quarters, all anxious to compete. Compete? Yes, 
Compete. 

Herein lies a lively point of interest—is it a 
mistake to foster the competitive spirit in our 
young people? Across the oceans young people 
are wearing uniforms and are called upon to 
compete. But what a contrast! The bright gay 
colors of band uniforms are replaced by drab 
' olives, grays, and browns; shining instruments 
are cast aside for deadly weapons; competition 
is for blood and not for honor; the symphony 
of music is superseded by the symphony of hate. 

Yet we cannot condemn competition. It was 
with a friendly competitive spirit that our nation 
was built. Our young people are healthier and 
happier because of competitive spirit in sports. 
Short years ago, comparatively, the cause of 
school music was vitalized by the inception of 
music contests. Like wildfire the movement 
spread, and the spirit of competition brought 
with it new interest in school music. School musi- 
cal organizations sprang up where none had 
existed heretofore, and thousands of youngsters 
were initiated into the joys of music. Parental 
and community interest was aroused, and a new 
force existed in civic pride and enterprise. 

The natural outgrowth was the appearance of 
the National Contests, which stimulated the ef- 
forts of music leaders, and the enthusiasm of 
school musicians the country over. In a thousand 
ways music had benefited—health, character and 
culture were made possible in the high schools, 
and lesser schools, in the summer camps, in the 
communities of the nation. 

But there was bound to be a point of diminish- 
‘ing returns. In the early stages, competing 
against others meant that greater individual ef- 
fort and group effort was encouraged to the bet- 
terment of everyone involved. Then came a slow 
reaction—only a picked few enjoyed the glories 
of achievement. Soloists who had worked un- 
ceasingly, who had happily faced a goal, and 
who had performed their very best, were handed 
the disappointment of elimination. Group organ- 
izations who had set their hearts on victory lost 
out, and an early encouragement was inevitably 
replaced by discouragement. Even to the national 
winners there was the feeling that defeat, when 
it came, might be hard to take. 


WV sires A FEW DAYS we shall find our- 
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ber to May. No longer are they the loser by a 
“tenth of a point.” 

The modern festival is truly a gay occasion. 
The young American musician is still competing 
—not against an opponent, but against himself. 
Individuals and groups compete against a stand- 


Aberdeen High School Band, Aberdeen, South Dakota, Ist Division Winner, 
Class A, South Dakota State Festival, 1938-39. Mr. Arthur Schuwchow, Director. 


Fortunately, the cause of school music was in 
the hands of men of foresight and understand- 
ing. Theirs was a broad conception of the in- 
strumental music program, theirs a love for 
young people, and a fierce loyalty to the cause 
of the musical organizations which had changed 
the face of school education in our country. 

Where then, did the fault lie in this spirit of 
competition? How was discouragement in defeat 
to be replaced by an unfailing enthusiasm? 
Should the contest, which had done so much in 
vitalizing school music be removed? 

The answer strikes home at the very root of 
even European disharmony. The contest was a 
struggle of individual against individual, group 
against group. The winner might feel superior, 
the loser wronged. Groups returned from long 
contest trips feeling almost as though they had 
been the casualties of a battle. They had been 
expected to return with laurels, and had come 
home empty handed and beaten. 

Working decisively the men whose interest and 
lives are so devoted to the welfare of school 
youth and school music changed the meaning 
of competition. The old “Contest” was replaced 
by the modern “Festival.” School musicians are 
no longer required to face defeat or be conquered 
by others. No longer must they rehearse and toil 
over the same one contest Bu DeE from Septem- 
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ard, a standard of achievement fair to both 
themselves and the school programs which they 
represent. The modern goal is to place in the 
highest possible of three divisions, a far cry from 
the old contests where the aim was to emerge 
triumphant from a conflict. 

The three divisions of the modern festival are 
actually ratings: 

I. Superior 
Il. Excellent 
III. Good. 

The competition exists in the effort of an in- 
dividual or organization to achieve as high a 
rating as possible. The method is successful in 
several ways, for it engenders: 

1. A healthy, natural motivation; 

2. A quest for quality in performance; 
3. A true sense of sportsmanship; 

4, A new value in citizenship; 

5. A spirit of wholesome competition. 


These ends are reached without the old con- 
tagious feeling of preparing for a strife. The 
festivals are enjoyable events wherein students 
from different schools may meet each other, and 
be united by the common bond of being present 
not to oppose each other, but to outdo them- 
selves. 

Certainly it is this sort of a competitive spirit 
that will make better citizens for our nation. 
These boys and girls are learning early in life 
that our struggle is not for superiority over one 
another, but for betterment of ourselves, our 
communities, our nation, our world. 
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As is true of all educational programs, we can 
be proud of having replaced the contest by the 
festival, and there have been notable improve- 
ments in this change. Yet we have much to learn, 
principally as to how most effectively to bring 
about the ends which motivated the innovation. 
Let us first examine the trends in modern fes- 
tivals and the advances which have been made. 

The improvements which are outstanding in 
the administration and organization of these 
music events are great enough to have more 
than fulfilled the dreams of our school music 
leaders. One of the most important trends has 
been that of eliminating long distances of travel 
for individuals and groups under adverse cir- 
cumstances. In the days of the “National Con- 
tests” groups were forced to travel extremely 
long distances at considerable expense and loss 
of school time. Those that could not afford to 
do so remained at home very naturally feeling 
the injustice in this phase of national competi- 
tion. By dividing the nation into ten regions this 
problem was eliminated, and the coincident criti- 
cism vanished. This was undoubtedly one of the 
most practical decisions reached by the National 
Association. 

A second great improvement, as has been 
pointed out, was in the elimination of a “rank- 
ing” system, for a “rating” system. Its wholesome 
effect on the functioning and purpose of our 
festivals is of incalculable value. Now the festival 
has a more keenly defined objective, a new atti- 
tude on the part of the student and school music 
leader participating. 

The third great advance lies in the greater 
attention to the handling of the festivals, princi- 
pally reflected in the provision for better facilities. 
Festival schedules are planned more carefully, 
necessary equipment is at hand. Auditoriums are 
made available and housing arrangements have 
improved. The community interest, in small com- 
munities or larger ones comprising a region, 
leads to a unification of effort and a feeling of 
belonging. We of the United States have learned 
that the well being of each state contributes to 
the welfare of the nation, and in the same way 
the soundness of each school music region will 
benefit the entire cause of school music through- 
out the country. 

Another improvement which is particularly 
gratifying is that which more recently has been 
made in band literature, and in orchestra litera- 
ture as applied to school capacities. Transcrip- 
tions, arrangements, and original works are 
rapidly giving new life to school music, and in- 
evitably to the cause of music in general. 

Here then, are the elements of a splendid musi- 
cal structure upon which we can build. In which 
directions can we be forward looking? 


The Future of the Festival 


In surveying the future of the festival we must 
turn from what has been done to what can be 
done. A healthy sign of progress is to have varied 
ideas on the subject, and it is usually from con- 
flicting opinions that a better course is finally 
steered. In connection with festival practices, 
one of the points of variance lies in the “required 
number.’ Some music educators are of the opin- 
ion that much good band and orchestra litera- 
ture is being missed because too much stress is 
given the required number, with resulting inat- 
tention to other worthy numbers. On the other 
hand, some feel that there is such a great mass 
of music being published that it is impossible for 
our groups to absorb it. (Continued on Page 273) 
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Just What Really Is 
Swing Music? 
By CLoR A, Soar 


WING MUSIC is a highly rhythmic com- 
S bination of melody and accompaniment. 

Much of it is in four quarter time and is 
based on the following principles. 

The accompaniment may be in any one of 
three types (using the piano as illustration) : 

(a) A simultaneous bass note and treble chord 

on each beat of the measure. 

(b) Four bass notes to two treble chords on the 

second and fourth beats of the measure. 

(c) Two bass notes, on the first and third 

beats, to two chords, on the second and 
fourth beats of the measure. 

All of these will be played with a staccato, yet 
definite, firmness. 

The melody notes (excluding grace notes, trills, 
and so on) must fall either on the beat or on the 
“third beat of an invisible eighth note triplet,” 
which is often tied over to the next main beat if 
the melody note remains the same. There must 
be at least one, and preferably two or more, of 
these syncopated notes used, with slight accent, 
at some point within every eight beats (or two 
measures). For contrast, this syncopated third 
beat triplet note is occasionally used in the bass 
also, but its rareness makes it of negligible im- 
portance for explanatory purposes. 

Swing tempo, which must be of machine-like 
precision, can vary considerably, according to the 
type of song played; but too great a deviation 
from moderate tempo renders “the swing” pro- 
portionately less effective. Any instrument, or 
combination of instruments, that can produce 
these already mentioned accompaniments with 
deft precision, and with the style of melodic 
pattern that has been outlined, can produce good 
swing music. 


Two Practical Methods 


For the sake of further simplicity, there are 
two practical methods which can be used on the 
piano alone. First, by playing single, octave, 
tenth, or any other suitable chord bass, four 
beats to the measure, while playing the already 
prescribed melody with the right hand. Second, 
by playing a swinging bass (bass-chord-bass- 
chord fashion) while playing the melody with 
the right hand. This is, of course, merely pro- 
ducing with the left hand the examples already 
cited in (a) and (c). 

And now, just a few words about that term 
invisible. Not a truer word could be found, for 
there is rarely an eighth note triplet of the al- 
ready mentioned type used in all present day 
published dance music. The dance band “swing” 
musician of today indulges without hesitation in 
converting practically all passages of eighth 
notes, or dotted eighths and sixteenths, into the 
generally accepted interpretation of the eighth 
note triplet with an eighth rest in the middle. 
And nine times out of ten he forgets, or is entirely 
unaware of, what he is doing! 

There we have the essence—the true secret of 
all ‘“swing’’! 

Just take any typical popular tune of the day 
that contains e#ghth note or dotted eighth and 
sixteenth note passages, and write in some of the 
triplets that have been described, as substitutes. 
If you are not a “swing” player, give this to a 
fairly good musician and he will “swing” it as 
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authentically as any of our present day mast 
of the art. In fact, if the reader has averags 
musical training and cares to take the trouble, he 
can probably compose two measures of his own 
swing music, ‘if he will but observe the rules given 
herein. = 
2 
When Ear Ignores Eye 2 

It would be interesting to know just how many | 
contemporary composers and arrangers have) 
been aware of this discrepancy between the eye | 
and the ear. The important fact remains, how- | 
ever, that practically all published or privately | 
arranged fox-trot music is not played as it ap- | 
pears to the eye. This is to be regretted; for, if | 
the composers, arrangers and publishers had | 
been originally more painstaking, the divergence 
between the dance player and the classical mu 
cian might be now much less marked. : 

For this condition the “swing” musicians must | 
not be too much blamed, for their livelihood | 
depends upon their interpretations. If they read | 
music too correctly, they will be considered, | 
among their fellow players, as “corny”—which is | 
a slang term for the musician unsophisticated in | 
“swing.” It is, at the same time, about the sharp 
est insult to be handed out to a modern dance 
band musician. Whether the musicians know it | 
or not, a partial definition of “corn” is in truth | 
a musician’s inability to “feel”, or visualize, thé 
invisible eighth note triplet. And most of those 
who practice this art do not know they are v 
ualizing the invisible. 


The Higher Positions 
By ap Levesque 


For grasping the idea of the workings of t 
different positions on the violin and also for t 
purpose of intelligently checking up on accura 
in this phase of study, the following method h 
been found of utmost value. In this we make U 
of what may be called “lead notes.” 

These lead notes are the C on the E stri 
(second line above the staff), the F on the 
string, the B on the D string, and the E on t 
G string; and they are easily located as being 
played with the finger close to the edge of the 
violin body (one note higher than the spot where 
the fourth finger stops in the first position). We — 
have then, starting with the E string, these four 
lead notes, C, F, B, and E; and it has been shown © 
that no difficulty exists in locating them | 
definitely. 

The pupil is now told to play any one of these” 
lead notes with his fourth finger, and that in = 
doing this his hand is in second position. Then 
he is told that, when playing one of these notes 
with the third finger, he is in third position; ] 
when he plays one with the second finger, he is 
in fourth position; and, with the first finger, he 
is in fifth position. When the first finger plays j 
one note higher than a lead note he is in sixth 
position; and when the first finger is two note 
above the lead note, he is in seventh position 
This of course applies to all the strings. 

Other teachers may handle this problem. dif 
ferently, but we have found that this system, | 
used with intelligence, will prove a real time 
saver. j 

* * * * * 

The first perfected piano of Christofori (1709) | 

had a compass of four and a third octaves. The | 


third octaves. 


\ NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT elements 
Bin the art of violin playing is correct bow 
' manipulation. The difficulties which one 
st surmount to become proficient in the pro- 
ition of fine tones are almost incalculable. 
work, however, may be greatly alleviated 
the selection of a competent teacher at the 
y beginning. Errors once formed through care- 
s and inefficient teaching usually remain un- 
rected throughout life. ; 
f is true that each hand should receive its 
sper share of training, and perform accurately 
allotted duties, yet after. all, it is the right 
d which, as it conducts the bow across the 
ngs, may mar or beautify the tones accord- 
to its particular state of development. To it 
ziven the marvelous skill and power to sing 
ough the instrument. Thus the necessity for 
“horough training in bow technic is evident. 
‘o hold the bow correctly, first place the tip 
he thumb directly underneath the stick near 
frog. Then let the tip of the little finger 
t on the top of the stick with the first, second, 
third fingers neatly arched over the top. 
w bend the wrist forward, then with the bow 
his position place it on the strings with only 


bo, 


Correct position of bow on the strings. 


ew hairs from the lower edge at first touching 
» strings; then gradually allow the weight of 
» bow to broaden the hair at base, still re- 
ning the same forward, tilted position of the 

until its full weight is applied, which will 
uire but a trifle more than one-half the hairs 
the bow. The thumb is known as the balance 
ger; the first one, the pressure finger; and 
= little one, the release finger. By means of the 
sssure and release fingers, the quantity and 
ality of tones may be regulated at will. When 
id tones are desired they are produced by ap- 
‘ing more force with the pressure finger. Like- 
se soft tones may be executed by lessening 
P power of the release finger. 


The Right Hand Guides 


he right hand should not only hold the bow 
rectly, but also conduct it with utmost pre- 
ion straight across the strings parallel with 
® bridge and midway between the bridge and 
= finger board. The slightest deviation in bow- 
» tends to impair vibration, thus marring the 
e. The bow should not approach too near the 
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Means of Correct Bowing 


By 


eorg® 


bridge, nor too close to the end of finger board; 
neither should the bow hair lie flat on the strings 
in any case, except while playing tones in chord 
formation, because thereby harsh and impure 
tones result. Always allow the stick of the bow 
to incline forward toward the finger board, thus 
using only a minor portion of the hair to produce 
the tones. This is one of 
the essentials of pure 
and big tone production. 
Remember that the 
wrist must be flexible 
and bend to insure per- 
fect tones in staccato as 
well as in legato bow- 
ings. A flexible and free 
wrist not only adds 
beauty and grace to 
one’s playing, but also 
is indispensable for the 
production of fully de- 
veloped tones. An excel- 
lent means of acquiring 
a supple wrist is to sit 
near a table and place 
the right arm diagonally 
across the corner so that 
only the hand and wrist 
project beyond the edge 
of the table. Now with 
the left hand move the 
right hand up and down 
while the forearm re- 
mains quiet. This will 
assist in strengthening 
the wrist, and in devel- 
oping freedom. Next stand erect, shake both 
hands up and down, then sideways, gradually 
increasing the speed until flexibility of the wrist 
is acquired. Continue this practice several times 
each day, taking care not to overdo the exercise 
to the extent that injury to the muscles might 
result. Then practice various bowings standing 
before a mirror. In this way one can make sure 
that the bow is being drawn perfectly straight 
across the strings. In the up stroke the wrist 
should be neatly arched as the frog of the bow 
is reached, and in the down stroke, it is gradually 
lowered, when nearing the point of the bow. 
Careful attention should be given to the upper 
arm that it remains quiet during the execution 
of all manner of bowings. Even the whole bow 
should be executed entirely independently of the 
use of the upper arm. The forearm and wrist 
alone should be employed for the full bow, by 


Kurtz 


merely straightening out the arm on nearing the 
point, and elevating it gradually while approach- 
ing the frog. When the upper arm is used the 
bow can not follow the correct straight course 
across the strings, and indistinct and harsh tones 
are the result. 


Control from the Wrist 


We come now to an important manner of bow- 
ing in which the wrist alone is employed. Many 
of the staccato bowings, and practically all fast 
movements are executed entirely from the wrist, 
or finger joints of the right hand, while both 
the upper and forearm remain quiet. In certain 
of the faster movements, however, the finger 
joints alone are used to operate the bow. In rapid 
pasvages, aS well as in slow movements, care 
should be taken that evenness of tempo prevails. 
At first there will be a tendency to play either 
more, or fewer notes than those written; but 
constant and earnest practice will remedy this 
defect. Practice slowly at first, gradually increas- 
ing the tempo as advance in technic will permit. 
Here also it will serve an advantage to practice 


View from above and below, showing 
correct position of fingers on the bow. 


before a mirror so that one may carefully ob- 
serve the action of the wrist, and also the proper 
conduct of the bow across the strings. 

It will be well also to remember that heavy 
bow pressure upon the strings is seldom required. 
Only the untrained player, or those who are in- 
different regarding the quality of tone produced 
indulge in such practice. In fact, very little bow 
pressure is required to produce clear and ringing 


tones, if the bow be held properly, and conducted 


straight across the strings while firm finger pres- 
sure of the left hand is being applied. Too much 
bow pressure is one of the chief causes of harsh 
and disagreeable tones. Except for bowings in 
chord formations, or other brilliant passages it 
will be necessary to apply scarcely more real bow 
pressure than the mere (Continued on Page 271) 
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When Is National Music Week? 


Q. Will you please advise me as to just 
when “National Music Week” occurs? I 
understand it is the second week in May, 
but sometimes it is a bit difficult to de- 
termine. For instance, this year is it the 
week ending May 11 or May 18? Last year 
I think it was the week following the 
first Sunday in May.—J. S. G. 


A. “National Music Week” is not cele- 
brated everywhere at the same time, but 
in most places it occurs the first week in 
May, which would bring it this year on 
May 5-11. If you wish further informa- 
tion about the celebration of “National 
Music Week,” together with suggestions, 
statistics, and so on, I suggest that you 
write to the man who originated the idea, 
C. M. Tremaine, National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


How to Place Two Grand Pianos 


Q. 1. What is the proper way to place 
two grand pianos on a fairly good sized 
stage for a two-piano recital by two young 
men? How should they enter, and bow to 
the audience, and also leave the stage. If 
they play two numbers in succession, how 
do they acknowledge the applause? 

2. In an eight-hand number for four 
young girls, how would you place the two 
pianos? How would they enter and leave? 

3. (a) In playing mordents, is it true 
always to accent the first note when on 
an important beat and the last when the 
mordent comes on an unimportant beat? 
What do you call an important beat— 
just an accented beat of a measure or a 
beat which requires special stress? 

(b) In “Sonata Pathetique”’ by Bee- 
thoven is it not the first note of all the 
mordents which is accented? Do you also 
accent the last note slightly? 

4.In Chopin’s March Funcbre how would 
you execute the trill in the left hand? 
How would you execute the trill in the 
right hand on the second side? 

5. In Country Gardens by Grainger what 
is the tempo—does one play it very strictly 
through or should there be some holding 
back, and where?—L. S. 


A. 1. I think I should place them end 
to end as in the diagram below, with the 
players facing each other. The top of the 
right hand piano is usually removed— 
sometimes both tops. The performers 
should walk out together, each one then 
going to his own piano, turning to the 
audience, bowing, and sitting down. After 
they play they will naturally rise, stand, 
each one at his own piano, turn to the 
audience, bow, then walk off the stage 
abreast. If the applause after the first of 
two numbers is vigorous and prolonged, 
they will rise and bow; but, if it is only 
scattering, they will remain seated and 
merely turn their heads toward the audi- 
ence, smile, and nod a “thank-you.” I am 
assuming that these are experienced play- 
ers. If they are not, it will be better to 
have both pianos in such a position that 
each may plainly see the other. Let the 
general plan remain as illustrated, but 
make any little shift that will be ad- 
vantageous. 


Ex. 1 


2. In an eight-hand number, with two 
pianos, I believe I should arrange the 
pianos in the same way as shown in the 
diagram for the two-piano number. The 
girls will probably enter two abreast, and 
when all have arrived at their places, at 
the pianos, they will bow together. 

3. (a) Such advice is often given, but 
I do not find it substantiated in any of 
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my reference books. Most authorities tell 
us that the mordent should occupy part 
of the value of the written note, and that 
it should never be introduced before it. 
However, this is only a book rule which 
is broken by most artists as often as it 
is followed. My advice to you is to let 
your ears be your guide in the matter; 
also, to listen to pianists over the radio, 
if you cannot attend recitals and are not 
studying. 

(b) These mordents are played both 
ways but generally as you indicate that 
you prefer them. 

4. The trills are played as follows: 


5. The tempo is about J} — 152. This 
piece is more strict in time than most, 
but there should be a slight drawing out 
at the ends of the sections. 


Music in Grade Schools 


Q. I am a supervisor of music and I 
feel that enough time is not being spent 
on music in the grades. I should like to 
have a statement from you as to how 
much time should be spent daily in each 
grade—D. E. G 
A. Music in the grade schools—if it is 

well taught—is the foundation of all other 
music study, therefore adequate provision 
ought to be made for it. In many places 
the time allowance is only fifteen or 
twenty minutes a day, but it is my deliber- 
ate opinion that if music is to have a 


chance to do the things that we claim it 
can do as an educational subject, at least 
thirty minutes a day ought to be set aside 
for its study in each of the first six grades. 
This time should be spent in learning 
songs by ear; in creating original songs, 
both words and music; in making appro- 
priate physical responses to music heard, 
and thus becoming rhythmic; in listening 
carefully to phonograph records that cor- 
relate with the other work or that are 
appropriate for this particular stage of 
advancement, and so on, And in all these 
activities the musical score will come into 
use more and more, so that by the end of 
the sixth grade most of the children will 
quite naturally have learned to read 
musical notation. 

All this refers to “general music”— 
which is participated in by all. But, in ad- 
dition, the really modern school will pro- 
vide the opportunity for the study of 
piano and orchestral instruments. Those 
children who are more talented or more 
interested will thus be taken care of, the 
instrumental work of course being closely 
correlated with the singing, creating, 
and listening. 

Thus we shall lay the foundation i in the 
grade schools, and with such a foundation 
the structure to be erected during high 
school and college days may well prove to 
be of such significance that music will 
actually become a means of expression, a 
solace, an experience affording deep 
spiritual satisfaction to countless thou- 
sands. But if we slight music in the grade 
schools these things cannot possibly come 
to pass—except in the case of an occa- 
of all the obstacles that we have put in 
his path. 


4 poeta SE ee Rae ite se, 
-Rubinstein’s Staccato Ett 
Q. 1. What is the approximate te 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Htude? 
2. Please suggest a fingering for me: 
22. 
3. Is the second part, beginning w 
measure 47, played as rapidly as the fir; 
4. How should the wide stretche 
practiced, taking into consideration t 
I can easily reach a tenth, but have w 
fourth and fifth fingers? ’ 
5. Is there a master lesson on this piee 
published?—E. S. 


AL TOM. M ) = T2is “a, fair temq 
however, artists often play it faster. = 
2. In the edition fingered by 
Scharfenberg, the fifth finger is used 
the upper voice throughout the meas 
as follows: 
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3. This passage is played more quie 
rather than more slowly, although 
can be taken a trifle slower; especia 
is this so if you take a faster ter 
than the one marked above. : 

4. You are fortunate in having suck 
wide reach—something one must - 
to play this piece properly. Perhaps 
fourth and fifth fingers seem we 
cause you keep them too relaxed. 
should be kept firm. Practice sl 
seeing to it that there is a good “ee 


composition. 


Why Two Kinds of Bass Clef 2] 


Q. In the Official Hymnal of ih 
Methodist Episcopal Church the bass cle 
sign is made thus: 

Ex.1 


oS 


Why is this done? I have looked at sev: 
eral hymnals and they are all written in 
this manner.—Mrs. H. A. J. 


A. The F clef is sometimes made 
Ex.2 


———— 


and sometimes 


and there seems to be no special re 
for the employment of one form ratl 
than the other, 


Shall I Accent Mechanteall 
or Musically? _ 4 


Q. Would you please give me informa 
tion about the following? In Example 
the phrase marked X, does the acc 
fall on the first or second chord? When 
playing I feel it should be accented lik 
the previous phrase, and yet the fi 
chord falls on the accented beat of 
measure. 


Ex.1 = 


In Example 2 my difficulty is similar. D 
the accent fafl on the notes I have figurec¢ 
or on the previous notes?—Mrs. J. B. 
Ex.2 


rere eae 


A. The accents are aes: 2 you 
them, irrespective of the notation, 
matter of fact, the regular scheme 
accentuation is often interrupted in 1 
ous ways, and one must learn to fo 
the music rather than to cling to 
scheme of measure accentuation. — 
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ma VERY REALLY MUSICAL PASSAGE has its 
own distinct technical causation—a causa- 
tion which, in the final analysis, amounts 
specific sensation. To experience this sensa- 
ym for musical purpose is the ultimate aim of 
| intelligent practice. How to find it is our prob- 
of the moment. Velocity, as such, is not, 
ywever, the aim of this discussion. What we 
all attempt here is a statement of procedure 
‘at will enable the reader to make of velocity 
servant to musical expression. 

One may be able to play with ease a forte 
issage but fail to control tone in a passage 
quiring pianissimo. Or he even may be able to 
ntrol tone, from the softest pianissimo to the 
llest forte in a staccato touch, and yet fail to 
asp the knack of such control in legato. But, 
he is to fulfill the demands of all types of 
usic, he must be able not only to play staccato, 
gato and all the various degrees of tonal dura- 
on which we call tenuto, but also to control any 
all such tone duration touches in any or all 
‘grees of tone intensity as well. 

Step 1. This step is deemed so necessary that 
» find it imperative to repeat a part of an ear- 
r discussion; for it constitutes the basis of all 
e agility. This must be more than a mere con- 
ct at key-surface and is most easily attained 
' the following states of condition: 

a. Let the whole arm hang, thoroughly re- 
laxed from the shoulder, as a plumb-line. 

b. Raise the forearm, self-supported, a 
trifle above the horizontal so that the hand 
“dangles” from the wrist. 

c. Slowly lower the forearm, allowing the 
“dangling” hand to be caught up at finger- 
tip end by the intervening keyboard. 

d. Continue lowering the forearm until the 
keys only begin to give way beneath this 
resting weight of the hand. 

There are four tests by which one can learn 
ether or not he has fully and completely ac- 
mplished this state of resting. Three are by 
ection and one by indirection. These are: 

1. Sway the forearm up and down. If the 
hand weight is actually resting on key-sur- 
face, neither will the finger-tips quit key- 
surface nor cause the keys to move, be it ever 
so little. 

2. Let the arm swing back to the side by 
relaxation at the shoulder. If the hand is 
not self-supported, it will drop down (quite 
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rightly) at the moment of quitting the keys. 

3. Let the reader have someone suddenly 
push the elbow forward (this for the 
teacher’s test). If the wrist rebounds freely, 
the player has fulfilled the condition. 

4. Resume condition “b” above, and lift the 
“dangling” hand to an approximate level 
with the forearm. Now place this self-sup- 
ported hand lightly upon the key-surface. 
Notice the feeling of restraint, which gives 
merely a tactile (touch) sense. This then 
constitutes a test for what one must not do. 
Step II. Suppose we take the following scale 

passages, which, being symmetrical keyboard 
patterns, afford identical sensations of interval 
progression for both hands, when played sep- 
arately or together. 


Apply the above resting law, pivoting from 
finger to finger at key-surface only. Obviously, 
no tone sounds. Learn to establish this sensation 
of passing this light key-surface resting from 
finger to finger in a rapid tempo. If the reader 
is able to maintain the feeling of arm balance 
behind each finger and a continuous resting of 
like degree for each key-surface, he will have ac- 
quired the prime factor in attaining evenness 
later on. 


Shadow Practice 


The value of this “shadow practice” in velocity 
cannot be too emphatically recommended, for we 
must be able to adjust quickly to all intervals of 
all keyboard patterns, with an equal degree of 
resting and arm poise, before that final little 
swing of the finger with the key can be given 
successfully to produce tone. Even pugilists in 
training “shadow box’; but let us pursue the 
simile no further for it is to be hoped that no 
one could be so unmusical as to deliver a “knock- 
out” blow upon the unoffending keyboard. 

Be sure not actually to raise the finger, though 
a small degree of finger movement towards the 
key is permissible. Furthermore, one must so 
pivot from finger to finger as to feel each in- 
terval; in short, feel a sensation of legato (con- 
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necting) on key-surface, so the tones do sing. 

Step III. Now add to this fast “shadow prac- 
tice” just enough more weight—or perhaps it 
were better to say, allow the arm to lapse with 
just a sufficient degree—so that the fingers will 
play (automatically, as it were,) a quick succes- 
sion of soft tones. Our musical result, vherefore, 
will be a scale extremely pianissimo and staccato. 
Thus we learn that all technic is a balance of 
finger exertion and weight, a balance that must 
be maintained in all degrees of tonal intensity. 
Then experiment further, by allowing the arm 
to lapse with increasing degree, thus causing the 
fingers to act with increasing degree to keep 
the arm at key-surface resting. It will seem as 
if arm weight, or lapse, is prompting the finger 
to exert itself (whence the misnomer “weight 
playing”); and, though the finger is actually 
exerted more forcefully against key resistance 
(only to tone) for a forte velocity passage than 
for a pianissimo passage, it will seem to the 
player that it is exerted no more forcefully, due 
to the fact that such exertion is “backed up” by 
its corresponding and needed arm-lapse basis. 

Remember also that this arm-lapse must be 
felt. It can not be seen as “movement”; for 
neither movement, nor lack of movement con- 
stitutes a moral code by which we can judge the 
virtues or vices of our touch life. Those, who at- 
tempt to explain touch rationale solely from a 
‘standpoint of movement, are like the little lad 
who, when questioned by his younger brother 
as to what made the motor car go, replied, “Why 
the wheels, of course.” Furthermore, it is ob- 
vious that if we are to play the scale, say, p= _ ff, 
we also must apply such crescendo of weight as 
will automatically cause the finger so to exert 
itself increasingly and to produce the result of 
tonal crescendo. 

One word further as to staccato. If the shortest 
possible staccato is desired (staccatissimo) , then 
fully curved fingers will give the result more 
easily; but, if some degree of tonal duration is 
desired (as is more often the case), if we wish to 
“file off” the edge of such extreme crispness, then 
we can use to good advantage a less curved fin- 
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ger; for such an attitude of the finger tends to re- 
tard key release, thus giving a little more dura- 
tion to each note. Pizzicato on the piano is quite 
as uncommon as on the violin. 

Step IV. We have learned from the foregoing 
that the hand and arm must be always kept in 
a state of floatation upward to key surface level 
for staccato. But there are many passages which 
require legato and this can be accomplished in 
two distinct ways: (Continued on Page 276) 
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then Liszt should live and be remembered 

both as the greatest of all the world’s pian- 
ists and as her prince among musical philan- 
thropists. As a composer he not only created 
works of keen originality and inspiration but 
also had that superlative and unequaled gift for 
transcription which enabled him to take the 
product of another composer and often by the 
touch of his genius to make it breathe with a 
new life which excels the work of its original 
creator. Thus it is that his own “Transcendental 
Etudes,” Liebestraume No. 3, and the seemingly 
imperishable Les Preludes, all shed upon his 
name no more glory than do his paraphrases in 
the popular “Hungarian Rhapsodies,’ Schubert’s 
Hark, Hark the Lark! and many others for which 
he did so much to bring them to public favor. 
Then, along with all these, he created the sym- 
phonic poem, an entirely original form of orches- 
tral composition; all of which assure him a 
place among the immortals. 

But the good that Liszt did among his asso- 
ciates in the musical field is much less mentioned 
and appreciated than it well deserves; for it is 
through this that he has justly earned the 
soubriquet, “The Savior of Music.” His whole life 
radiated kindness, helpfulness, constructive criti- 
cisms, and words of encouragement, all showered 
upon the aspiring music student or the strug- 
gling young artist and composer. His life pur- 


I THE GOOD MEN DO lives after them, 


FRANZ LISZT, at nineteen, from a rare oil portrait photo- 
graphed in the National Gallery at Budapest, expressly 
for The Etude. 


Wlary 


poses were consecrated to the service of music, 
as he gave generously to the one in need, with 
no thought of return. 


A Noble Living 


Too often the venom of jealousy taints the 
association of musicians; who are so prone to 
sear the budding talent that really needs the dew 
of human kindness. The masterpiece becomes an 
object of scorn, lest it may surpass the efforts 
of the critic. Not so with Liszt. He knew no 
jealousy. Perhaps it was that he dwelt upon such 
Olympian heights that the foibles of mere mor- 
tals were not of his concern. But the charity in 
his nature was boundless. The one gifted in music 
might be sure of his interest and of his efforts to 
guide to finer and greater achievement either as 
composer or performer. Nationality, creed, or 
social position were of no concern to Liszt. Con- 
structive criticism, suggestions as to publications 
or performance, and even financial 
aid he gave freely, wherever it 
would serve art. 

Had Liszt not lived, or had he 
died young, much good music that 
we continue to enjoy today either 
never would have been written or 
would have remained in oblivion. A 
new composition of worth would 
find a place on his programs, would 
be performed under his baton, or 
would be the subject of his pen, till 
the world of music learned to know 
of it. 

The unusual gift needs encour- 
agement to assure its growth to- 
wards perfection. Many a com- 
poser received just this from the 
generous Liszt; and it was this ap- 
preciation and encouragement 
from the great master which in- 
spired these younger ones to their 
best efforts; and not that alone, 
but it pointed to them that their 
original productions, so unlike what 
had been written before, were 
really good music, music of the 
higher type. With the encourage- 
ment received from Liszt, they 
dared to be original. 


Liszt Discovers Wagner 


The devotion that Liszt showered 
upon Wagner has not beén sur- 
passed in the annals of music—one 
great mind appreciating and as- 
sisting a colossal innovator in a 
differing phase of art. Had there 
not been a Liszt, Wagner would 
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Liszt. the Patron Saint of Music 


have waited long for elevation to his proper nict 
in the hall of fame. This is all the more remark 
able in that Liszt had had no one to offer 
help in his early career. | 
Wagner had fallen from favor in his natiy 
Germany, both because his music was not undet 
stood and because of his political proclivitie 
Because of his outspoken hostility to the nobilt 
in the Dresden revolution of 1849, he we 
exiled; and it was then that Liszt took Wagne 
under his protection. He not only gave financie 
assistance but also produced and conducte 
Wagner’s operas, and wrote essays on, thes 
works, pointing to the beauty and power of th 
dramatic music. In other words, he tried t 
educate the public musically so that they coul 
more fully appreciate the master’s music. Shouk 
there be surprise that Wagner wrote to Lisa 
“Your friendship is the weightiest and the m 
important event in my life”? 1 
Liszt helped Wagner, even to the extent 0 
eclipsing his own fame; for, when finally Wagne 
became appreciated throughout Europe, largel; 
due to Liszt’s efforts, then the great Liszt wal 
more or less forgotten. It was the creator of thi 
great music dramas that was on every tongue. ~ 
Did this cause resentment in the great hear 
of Liszt? Not even when Wagner purloine¢ 
themes from Liszt and incorporated them in hi 
operas as his own. When this plagiarism wa 
called to the attention of Liszt, he merely sm 
and replied, “Now I am sure they will live.” He 
was much less interested in self-glory than th 
good music should be heard, appreciated, ang 
loved. 


And Others Share His Grace 


Both Raff and Rubinstein found in Liszt 
true friend and mentor. When the _ young 
Smetana of Bohemia wroté to Liszt for financia 
assistance, he not only received this but als 
the assistance of the great pianist in having I 
works published. And Smetana’s appreciation i 
found in these words written to Liszt: “You ar 
my master, and to you I owe everything.” 4 

It was through the efforts of Liszt that in i 1 
the “Samson and Delila” of Saint-Saéns had 1 
world premiére at Weimar. Nor was the zenil 
in the works of César Franck recognized 
Liszt took upon himself the task of broadcas: 
their merits. . 

When Grieg was but twenty-five he receiv e 
this unsolicited letter from Liszt: 

“IT am very glad to tell you what pleasure it 
has given me to read your “Sonata, Op. 8.” It 
vears testimony to a talent for vigorous, re- 
flective and inventive composition of excel. 
lent quality—which has only to follow its 

natural bent to rise (Continued on Page 274 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH RICHARD BURMEISTER 


The Lnglish Suites of Bach were written at Céthen between 1717 and 1723. He was then 
ation of his children and wrote many works which were clear! 
enty year old Anna Magdelina. This bright and ha 
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over thirty-five and had become greatly concerned over the edu- 
y pedagogical in their purpose. It was at Céthen that he married his second wife, the lovely 
Ppy piece, always to be played with Jight fingers, offers a fine study for deft pianoforte playing. 
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i. Two ticks for each measure. That is,each measure must be played in less than two seconds. The repeated staccato notes with a change of fingering are 
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L.van BEETHOVEN, Op.33, No.3 
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his is one of a set of seven Bagatelles which.Beethoven wrote between 1782 and 1802. This must have been one of the earlier ones, as he is stil) obviously 
ays very interesting for students. The last measures must be played as brilliantly as possible. Grade 4. 
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Hhder the influence of Haydn and Mozart. Beethoven in 1782 was a twelve year old boy. This composition has a youthful bouyancy which is delightful— 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 
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IN FANCY COSTUME 
DANCE 


| English literary critic, in speaking of Wordsworth, said “Everything he writes seems to flow.’ Zn Fancy Costume has the charming attribute of 
wing” and therefore makes a very practical teaching piece, with its alluring melody. Recite this piece as though you were describing a fancy dress 
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r,as that is merely a problem in form and the tempo does not change. Grade 5. 
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MOMENT DIALOGUE 


Valter Spry, for many years one of the foremost teachers of Chicago,is now head of the Piano Department of Converse College at Spartanburg, S. C. 
His noted Leschetizky disciple has long been admired for his very effective melodic and original piano compositions. In Moment Dialogue the thumb 
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‘irts in as the soloist, but the melody is soon distributed and the effect of an intimate conversation between two people is delightfully introduced. 
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A SONG OF ROBIN HOOD 


Theodora Dutton’s 4 Song of Robin Hood has a kind of gnomish flavor as well as a suggestion of the valorous champion of the poor in Sherwood Fore’ 
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This calls for crisp, well-defined playing but is not without its demands for a subtle, delicate touch to bring out its finer points. There are several 
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short modulations which add charm to the piece. Grade 3 
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Words from the Nautilus Magazine 


Caroline Welborn Dev MAY GOD BLESS YOU cmnOL 


The musical setting of this unusual and appropriate text isthe type which has inspiredthe saying, ‘(4 perfect wedding of words and music”. 


Andante non troppo P 
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May God _ bless you, Where- so - ev-er you are, 
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go, May God take you safe -ly; May God bless your work How - ev-er lJarge or small, 
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SOLDIERS ON PARADE 
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Vir. Mathews’ “Treasure 


HE 
Box 
(Continued from Page 228) 


the front, with all his talent lost to 
art. 


A Mixed Memorial 


12. When Giacomo Rossini died in 
1868, thirteen composers, including 
Verdi, set out to write in his honor 
a composite requiem, each attempt- 
ing a movement. Naturally the re- 
sults of such a conglomerate were a 
failure, and Verdi withdrew to re- 
sume work upon “Aida.” 

13. The demand for Schubert’s 

works was so slight during his later 
life that he disposed of some of his 
songs for as little as twenty cents 
apiece. Since his death the pub- 
lishers and performers of the world 
have earned millions of dollars from 
his inspired works. Z 
_ 14. In days gone by the violin and 
other stringed instruments were not 
all tuned by one standard system. 
Tartini, for instance, advised tuning 
the G string up to A and the D string 
up to E, so that very difficult pas- 
sages in the key of A could be more 
readily played. Both Paganini and 
de Beriot were known to have tuned 
the G string up a whole tone to in- 
crease volume in certain passages. 
This unusual tuning is known as 
scordatura. 
- 15. The mouth organ is by no 
means a recent invention. The 
Chinese had a mouth organ with 
many pipes and metal reeds, twenty- 
seven hundred years before Christ. 
It was called the shéng and was 
played by inhaling rather than ex- 
haling. It had one mouth piece. The 
Pipes arose from a kind of bowl. 

16. One of the most beautiful con- 

ceptions of the deathless value of 
music is to be found in Pclonius and 
the Ballad Singers by the present 
day Irish poet Padriac Colum. “A 
tune is more lasting than the voice 
of the birds. A song is more lasting 
than the riches of the world.” Un- 
told millions in material wealth have 
vanished on land and sea _ since 
chubert wrote Hark, Hark the 
Lark. 
17. William Vincent Wallace (1812- 
1865) the Irish composer, was a kind 
of forerunner of Victor Herbert, in- 
smuch as many of his musical suc- 
esses were made in America. His 
operas, “Maritana” and “Lurline,” 
were very successful in his day. Wal- 
ace was a rover. Once he settled in 
he Australian bush and when there 
ecepted one hundred sheep as bar- 
er for giving a concert. In America 
e lost most of his money in the to- 
acco and the piano business. 

18. The Welsh Eisteddfods date 
ack to the seventh century, that is, 
o the time of Charlemagne. Music 
as been a part of them since the 
eginning. 

_ “What's In a Name?” 

19. Franz von Suppé (1819-1895) 


APRIL, 1940 


composer of the enormously popular 
“Poet and Peasant” and “Light 
Cavalry” overtures, and of the opera 
“Boccaccio,” which has been given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, is the only composer of 
note to have been born in Italy’s 
newly acquired protectorate, Dal- 
matia. His training, however, was 
almost entirely Viennese. His real 
name, Francesco Ezechiele Ermene- 
gildo Cavaliere Suppé-Demelli, indi- 
cates an Italian background. 

20. The local color, afforded by 
street calls and street music, has 
been employed by many serious musi- 
cians in their works. The street cries 
in Charpentier’s “Louise” are most 
effective. Handel used them in his 
opera “Serse.” He even went so far 
as to state that many of his best 
tunes were inspired by street music. 
Street calls and street music still 
persist in many American cities, de- 
spite our modernism. 

21. The first use of the word, 
sonata, is said to have been applied 
to the work of an Italian composer, 
A. Garibelli, in 1586. The Sonata 
style, born as it is best known today, 
was molded about two centuries 
later, that is, around 1767, largely by 
Haydn. 

22. For three centuries Scotch 
kings took a great interest in music, 
not only supporting it but also par- 
ticipating in it. James I, whose reign 
extended from 1406 to 1437, is said 
to have played six instruments, the 
psaltery, the harp, the organ, the 
tabor, the flute, the trumpet and the 
shepherd’s pipe. James IV played the 
clavichord; and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, played on‘ the virginals. This 
musical interest lasted to the end of 
the Restoration. 

23. Victor Herbert’s ‘grandfather, 
Samuel Lover, wrote the words and 
music of Rory O’More, which was so 
popular a hundred years ago that 
when Victoria’ ascended to the 
throne, in 1837, the Royal Life 
Guards Band played the melody in 
the march escorting her to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Like his grandson, 
Samuel Lover was a clever business 
man and he wrote a play upon the 
song and a novel upon the play. 

24. The only “brother team” in 
opera composition is that of the 
famous Ricci brothers, Luigi born at 
Naples (1805-1859) and Frederico 
(1809-1877) whose “Crispino e la 
Comare” (1850) is one of the very 
best Italian comic operas. Jean de 
Reszké, immortal tenor, and his 
brother, the basso, Edouard, rank as 
the most famous brothers in operatic 
interpretation. 

25. Franz Liszt is credited with 
having originated the recital in the 
modern sense. He had a somewhat 
different idea, in that the recitals 
were very informal. Every now and 
then he would mingle with the audi- 
ence and discuss the compositions 
upon his program. 

(Continued on Page 271) 
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A Renaissance of 
A Cappella Singing 


(Continued from Page 227) 


need to use arrangements. Best of 
all, we love the old music of the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries, from the 
Gregorian chants to the period of 
Bach. This is the purest vocal music, 
the high point of a cappella composi- 
tion. To the choral singer, it repre- 
sents exactly the same as the sonatas 
of Beethoven mean to the pianist. 

With Bach, and his notable work 
of tuning or “tempering” the clavier, 
there began the development of key- 
board music of fixed pitch, in which 
for instance, one key does duty for 
C-sharp and D-flat alike. This has 
had a marked, if not an altogether 
beneficial, influence on _. singing. 
When songs became accompanied on 
this more highly developed clavier, 
the fixed pitch of the instrument 
established tonality, doing away with 
the absolute, natural tonalities which 
the human voice can achieve but 
which an instrument of set pitch 
cannot. Thus, in following such an 
instrument, the singer gradually 
loses his accuracy of ear, his natural 
ability to produce these pure, abso- 
lute tones. The unaccompanied 
singer, who takes a single pitch from 
a tuning-fork, can make the differ- 
ence between C-sharp and D-flat, 
and this difference is important. For 
this reason, we keep away from the 
piano in our practicing. Accuracy of 
ear is the first requisite of the choral 
singer; and he develops and main- 
tains it only by depending upon him- 
self for his intervals. 

Although we sing the later choral 
works, and folks songs, too, we prefer 
the old a cappella music, for its in- 
comparable musical beauty and 
spiritual richness. The works of Or- 
lando di Lasso, for example, and the 
Masses and motets of Palestrina 
emanate a fervor and purity which 
must touch the hearts of all, quite 
apart from their religious convic- 
tions. I feel certain that a knowledge 
of this music would bring balm to 
the soul as well as delight to the ear, 
in these troubled times. There is also 
fine material in the madrigals and 
motets of Monteverdi, Byrd, Morley, 
Dowland, Heinrich Isaac, and count- 
less lesser known masters. A single 
anthology of early a cappella songs 
suggests composers and song types for 
further investigations, and libraries 
and publishers are always helpful in 
finding them. Some very amusing 
works exist among the old animal 
songs, which imitate the cackling of 
a hen, the chatter of geese, and so 
on. They are worthy music, for all 
their fun, and the fun is wholesome. 
Excellent a cappella music is found 
through Mozart down to Brahms, 
whose Der Buckliche Fiedler is one 
of the most dramatic and colorful 
works of the later choral literature. 
English speaking singers should find 


a treasure in the many editions of 
old English madrigals. 

As to the practical problems of a 
cappella singing, the most important 
is ear accuracy, so that the singing 
may be kept within the scope of the 
absolute intervals for which the 
music was written. Actually, the ear 
prefers these natural intervals and 
can readily perceive them, if given 
the chance. And what the ear per- 
ceives, the voice can follow. Hence 
the choir singer should devote much 
patient practice, first to the inner 
envisagement, and then to the tonal 
projection of pure melody. 


A Distinctive Singing Style 


The vocal requirements of the a 
cappella singer are the exact oppo- 
site of solo singing. The solo singer 
strives to make his voice big, bril- 
liant, individual; if he sings against 
a choral background he~must be 
heard above it. The a cappella singer 
strives only for tonal purity, which 
he must assimilate with the tones of 
his associates, so that the resulting 
sound is single and complete, like the 
diapason of an organ. When a choir 
begins to sound like a group of as- 
sertive individual voices, it ceases 
to be a choir. For that reason, none 
of us stands as solo material. We do 
not wish to. Dr. Wasner has taught 
us to produce our voices so that each 
note is purely placed and correctly 
sung, much as a boy soprano choir 
is trained. Also, we have enough 
technical practice to keep the voices 
floating and free, and to assure the 
technical accuracy of turns and 
figured passages. But that is all. We 
strive against solo assertiveness. We 
are complimented to be told that no 
one voice is singly heard; then we 
know that we are approaching true 
choral singing. 

Our choir consists of two first 
sopranos, two second sopranos, two 
altos, one tenor and two basses. 
In the beginning, all the children 
sang soprano and I carried the 
alto. Now, since their voices have 
matured and since Dr. Wasner has 
joined us, we sing three, four, and 
five part music, always in its original 
arrangement. We practice up to four 
hours a day, always as a group. Solo 
practicing is calculated in relation 
to its choral effect. Dr. Wasner 
coaches us in terms of how the effect 
must sound; we strive to achieve 
that sound ourselves. When one pair 
of voices needs special drill, that part 
is repeated, but always with the two 
voices together. We practice diction 
values as well as singing, for the 
words of choral music must be 
clearly enunciated and easily under- 
stood. 

Our present programs include 
music for the ‘old instruments as 
well—viola da gamba, spinet, and a 
set of recorders (vertical, or block 
flutes, mentioned by Shakespeare). 
We offer separate groups of vocal 
and instrumental music, keeping 
each type pure in its own style, and 


OU fo te = Perse ee 


pionaie them only when iee com no 
sition demands it. Spinet accompani. 
ment does not hamper our tona) 
purity, since the instrument we us 
is tuned in natural pitch. Dr. Wasne: 
and my son Werner learned th 
technic of these instruments, and 
taught it to us. Mostly, its maste 
has been a matter of assiduous prac 
tice. After all, there is comparatively 
little modern instruction availabli 
for these ancient instruments. 


The Family Spirit Evolves 


One of the happiest features of ou 
family choir is its stimulation o 
close family life. I can think of noth; 
ing finer than the joyous sharing oj 
common family interests, and home 
music is the best of these interests 
Each one has his share, each on¢ 
contributes something, all pull to 
gether, and become closer in doing 
so. People who depend upon glitter: 
ing amusements from the outside 
when they might be building warnj 
home ties through home fun, are 
missing more than they know. Th 
fact that, in our case, a simple be- 
ginning of home music has haé¢ 
wider results, is beside the point 
Any home can have its family choir 
Any mother can foster a love fo 
music making in her children, simpl 
by singing and playing with them 
for the sheer love of it. a 

As a Start, all can sing a familia: 
air in unison. Then, one member car 
carry the alto. Presently, the littl 
group can turn its powers to thi 
simpler canons. These are easy t 
sing and always provide great fu 
With canons, then, the group is al 
ready full in the midst of polyphoni 
music. If it cares to go further, wel 
and good; if it prefers to stay with 
the canons, there is plenty of ma 
terial and plenty of fun. In the earl 
days, I always liked to remembe 
the home music of the Bach family 
when we came together to sing, an¢ 
it is a fine model for any home 
There are many advantages to b 
derived from home music; musi¢ 
is learned, taste is developed, abilitie 
come to light, friends can be delight 
fully entertained, church activitie 
can be stimulated. Perhaps moré 
family choirs -will result. But moré 
important than any of those things 
is a close knitting of family life 
through inclination rather than }| 
rule. Because of our unusually clos 
association, my husband and I mak 
it a family law that each child musi 
go off for a solo vacation once a year 
They leave us with great anticipa- 
tion of all they want to do, and the} 
come back to us gladder still to bi 
at home and together again. I be 
lieve that any mother would welcomé 
such a state of affairs. She can helt 
to bring it about by making he 
home warm and colorful, with mu- 
sic aS a commonly shared interest. 


“Tf people do not like my music, thi 


blame does not rest on ‘my ideas, but only 
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Dead by 
DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answeredin THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


ed address of the inquirer. 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


What Is the Great Scale, What Is: Meant by 

“Edge’’? 
. Q—1. What is meant by the great scale? 
Tt is recommended as a wonderful voice condi- 
tioner, but no one explains what it is? 

2. What is meant by practicing with 
“edge” and without “edge”? 

8. Give me, please, the names of three or 
four songs, preferably classic, in the lowest 
possible key for bass voice.—P. §. 


A—1. About a month ago I explained in 

Tur ETupr just what is meant by the Great 
Scale. Please read your answer there, for I 
have gone into detail. 
_ 2. There are so many expressions used by 
singing teachers, that are entirely unscien- 
tific, and yet that may present an idea to 
the pupil. Perhaps, by the expression “edge” 
your teacher may mean a tone well forward, 
concentrated, and not spread over the back 
of the mouth. The expression “without edge”’ 
would mean exactly the opposite. I do not 
care for either expression; they are too vague. 
The voice should not have an edge like a 
razor or it will be too cutting. 

3. -Slumber Song (‘Philemon et Baucis’’), 
Gounod; O Isis and Osiris (‘“Magic Flute’), 
Mozart; Myself when Young, Lehman. 


Learning to Sing Without a Teacher 

T am a man twenty years of age and 
I sing in a choir although I have never studied 
singing. I play the violin and have taken les- 
“sons on it. My voice range is from © the second 
“space to G the third line above the bass staff. 
I am not familiar with the bass staff. I sing 
second tenor and get along fairly well. Could 
you tell me whether I should switch to bari- 
tone or stay with the second tenors? Since 
Tam not taking lessons, what books would you 
recommend that I use to improve my voice ?— 
F.B. M. 


A. Please read my answer to “W. N.” in 
the February issue of The Etude. It is very dif- 
ficult to improve your voice without a teacher. 
Do you think you could improve your violin 
playing without a teacher? Read Fillebrown’s 
“Resonance in Speaking and Singing,’’ and 
my small book, ‘‘What the Vocal Student 
Should Know,’ and use the exercises in the 
latter. Sieber’s “Twenty-four Hight Measure 
Vocalises” would also be valuable to you. 
Have an audition before the best singing 
teacher in your neighborhood who will give 
you some good advice. He will also be able 
to determine for you whether or not you 
should sing baritone. If you decide to sing 
tenor, you will not need to read music very 
often with the bass clef. It would be better 
for you to familiarize yourself with both clefs. 


The Young Singer with a Breathy Tone 

I am seventeen, a soprano, and I have 
been studying one year with a fine teacher. 
A great deal of the time my voice is harsh 
and not clear, although my throat is in good 
health. How can I correct this? I do not force 
my voice, I have even resonance, and the tones 
are not exceptionally breathy for a beginner. 
Ay range is from B-flat below Middle C to B 
patural just below High C.—V. L. P. 


A. A breathy tone suggests that your vocal 
eords do not approximate firmly enough when 
you sing, thus allowing waste breath to 
escape. This may account for the lack of 
Clarity of your tones. Ask your teacher to 
explain thoroughly the action of the vocal 
muscles, or read together some book upon 
vocal anatomy. The harsh sound of which 
you complain might be the result of stiffness 
of the jaw, the tongue, the throat, or the 
buccal muscles. Does your speaking voice 
sound harsh and tight too? Do you talk too 
loudly? Are your words cleanly formed or 
are they indistinct? Any one of these faults 
might result in a harsh singing voice. Have 
your physician look at your throat once more. 
There may be some infection of the mucous 
membranes high up in the nasal cavity, 
Which has escaped his attention. 
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To Increase Volume 

What exercise would you advise to in- 
crease tone volume in the upper register? I 
have a fine tenor voice, ranging from © below 
Middle OC to B-flat. There is no break, my scales 
are smooth and my voice carries well. If I 
could attain more volume on A to B-flat, I 
would work hard.—M. B. 


A. AS a man gradually attains more skill 
in the use of the voice, as his breathing be- 
comes more controlled, his enunciation freer 
of tongue and throat stiffness, as his tone as- 
sumes a more natural focus, and as he makes 
better use of the resonance chambers, his 
voice usually grows in volume and he gains 
a tone o1 two in range. On the contrary, if he 
forces his voice by using too much pressure 
of breath, he will stiffen all his vocal muscles 
and his voice will become strained in sound, 
smaller in volume and he may develop a 
tremolo. 

If you have, as you say, a fine tenor voice, 
smooth and resonant, why not be satisfied to 
improve your repertoire and your musician- 
ship, and allow your voice to increase natu- 
rally as your skill develops it? 


Negro Spirituals 
I am a bass-baritone with @ very 
good range, but I am short-winded. Will you 
please give me some instruction in breathing? 
2. LI ama Negro, I am interested in Negro 
music, and I hope to become a concert star 
some day. I find, after studying a certain 
time, my voice loses its color. Please advise 
some sort of study suitable for me.—R. S. 


A—1l1. Leo Kofler’s book, “The Art of 
Breathing,” contains a clear explanation of 
the acts of inspiration and expiration and 
suggests many excellent breathing exercises 
which should help you to develop your chest 
and diaphragmatic muscles and to control 
your breath better. Be careful not to do them 
too often and too strenuously, or you may in- 
jure yourself. Perhaps you are not strong or 
are under weight, in which case you must 
watch your diet and your mode of living. 
The advice of a physician would do you no 
harm. 

2. The fact that your voice loses color 
after practice suggests that you are stiffen- 
ing some of the muscles used in voice pro- 
duction. This may be caused by lack of breath 
support. Why not have an audition before 
the best singing teacher you can find, and 
abide by his advice? 


es 


Another Young Coloratura Soprano 

2 am seventeen and a_ coloratura 
soprano with a range from A, the second line 
below, to BH the third line above the staff, 
treble clef. I am wondering if I am a true 
coloratura? 

1. Give me a list of some songs I could 
sing without hurting my voice. May I sing 
something from opera or operetta? Also some 
exercises for the lower range; for, although 
the lower tones are clear, they lack the almost 
too brilliant quality of the high ones. How 
long should I practice?—_J. A. G. 


A. You are very young, and a voice as 
young as yours has seldom reached its 
maturity. Make haste slowly, therefore, and 
do not practice either too long at a time, too 
high, or too low. If you think your voice is a 
coloratura soprano, practice your lower tones 
in the scale passages and not separately as 
you might if you thought your voice to be 
of a heavier type. You may sing the songs of 
a lighter type, like Batti, Batti from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” if your musicianship is far 
enough advanced for you to master it. Some 
of the old Italian songs are also suggested. 
Avoid songs of a dramatic type. Not having 
had the pleasure of hearing you, and not 
being acquainted with your present develop- 
ment, either musical or vocal, I hesitate to 
specify further just what you should sing. 
Practice every day, but never more than 
about twenty minutes at a time. You need 
the advice of a good teacher. 
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Spe a a ee 


The Hymnal, An Ide 


(Continued from Page 237) 


Accompanying, an Art 

Registrate hymns as though they 
were to be sung as solos, or as you 
would like to accompany them for 
your choir. Many organists were not 
trained to the poetry of a hymn. For 
them, one word is as good as the 
next and receives the same heavy 
unremitting beat and chord. It is 
small wonder that these people have 
difficulty in feeling a work of De- 
bussy, or in accompanying Brahms’ 
lieder. You can gradually lead your 
congregation to a deep appreciation 
of the beauties of hymnology, by 
your careful registration and tempi, 
and by study of the best in the 
hymns. Begin conservatively. Do not 
make any severe changes in volume 
or tempo but work in your artistic 
ideas gradually. And beware or get- 
ting into ruts, or habits, so that your 
people will not be able to say, “Lis- 
ten, now, he is going to play chimes 
here. He always does.” 


The Value of Memcrizing 

At a recent symphony orchestra 
concert, during the playing of a dif- 
ficult modern symphonic poem the 
conductor stepped over to the first 
desk in the first violins, seized the 
music and dropped it on the floor, 
and then did the same to the first 
violoncellist, violist, and second vio- 
linist. The players, of course, con- 
tinued with the same accuracy and 
precision as before. On another oc- 
casion the entire orchestra played a 
most difficult overture without the 
score. Does it not seem, then, a little 
far fetched to apply the name musi- 
cian to a church organist who, after 


The Teacher's Hound Table 


(Continued from Page 238) 


if you prefer, wait until they call or 
telephone to arrange for Johnnie’s 
lessons, then break the news gently 
but firmly. And stick to your guns! 

M. S. M. (Indiana) charges one 
dollar for a forty minute lesson. A 
mother asks her to permit her child 
to come to the studio every morning 
for a forty minute practice period, 
and is willing to pay a reasonable 
amount for this. M. S. M. remarks 
ruefully, “I have been hearing her 
practice every morning, which is a 
thousand times harder than giving 
her a lesson! What shall I charge 
her?” 

I don’t agree’with you! If you have 
the child regularly six days a week, 
you have a fine opportunity; just 
“take it easy” at. the practice periods 
—supervise only enough to insure 
good habits. Too much supervision, 
too much insistence, is bad; make 
the child as independent and self- 
reliant as possible. Write letters, dust 
the room, attend to your own ajlfairs 


al Organ Study Book 


=" 

playing the same hymns, not only | 
year in and year out, but also in 
some cases day in and out, will 
search out a hymn book, turn to the 
page, and follow the little piece as 
though he were sight reading? Of 
all music performers, organists, col- 
lectively, are among the slowest to 
develop a dependable memory. Clari- 
net players transpose continually; — 
professional orchestra players trans- | 
pose and read manuscript as do ex- — 
pert accompanists; and they all | 
develop memory. ie 
Space does not permit the listing 
of many instances where a good | 
command of memory will put an 
organist in a class, just as it does | 
the public speaker who is able to. 
draw upon the knowledge of hun- 
dreds of great men, past and present, 
to strengthen his point. All standard 
solos and routine pieces, such as _ 
wedding marches, hymns, responses, 
Gregorian chants, accompaniments 
from “Elijah,” “Messiah,” and the 
familiar cantatas for Church use, 
should have been memorized long 
since by the capable organist. To 
these should be added songs used in 
clubs and in social gatherings, where 
the music copy cannot always be 
produced. ; 4 
So in using the hymnal as our 
ideal practice source book, for tech- 
nic, transposition, improvisation, and 
so on, :t would be advisable to mem- 
orize all the most usable hymns, not 
only for purposes of utility, but also 
to develop that keen sense of haz- 
mony memory so that in every case 
our chords will be as accurate as our 
melody. i 


as much as possible, only interrupt- 
ing when absolutely necessary. For 
this you should not charge more 
than fifty cents for the period— 
which on a five-day practice, one le 3 
son weekly basis would be three col 
lars and a half. 2 
M. S. M. also wants to know about 
the advisability of having two or 
three students come at the same’ 
time each morning for class prac- 
tice periods. Well! That certainly i 
a new scheme—and one that wou 
have to be planned carefully. I a 
afraid M. S. M. would find it as d 
cult to manage as a class lesson, and 
not very satisfactory as a daily sub- 
stitute for individual practice. It 
would be better, I think, to ha 
such a practice class twice a we 
in addition to one private lesson. 
And each student ought to pay fifty 
cents for each class period—maki 
a fee of one dollar and a half f 
the teacher. We all know wha 
(Contintled on Page 272) 
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Opened. by 
HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 


name and address of the inquirer. 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 


lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


Q. 
ing organ sonatas by Rheinberger. 
easier to be undertaken by the student ; which 
are considered best musically; and which 
might have the more “popular” appeal to the 
layman ?—F. A, R, 


A. We are not familiar enough with the 
twenty sonatas of Rheinberger to advise as 
to the order of their grade of difficulty. Since 
they do not appear very frequently on the 
present day organ recital programs, none of 
them probably can be considered “popular.” 
Some of the better known ones would prob- 
ably include “Sonata, No. 11”; ‘“Phantasie 
Sonata, No. 12”; ‘‘Pastoral-Sonata’’; “Seventh 
Sonata’”—the latter, we believe, having been 
used as one of the test pieces for one of the 
examinations of The American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Rheinberger’s organ works probably 
deserve to be played more frequently than 
they are. 


Kindly give some information concern- 
Which are 


Q. Can you explain how a tremolo may be 
put in working order on a Thiery Milwaukee 
reed organ?—C, K. 

A. We suggest that you have the tremolo 
put in working order by a practical organ 
mechanic. 


Q. Recently at a Sunday School Conven- 
tion I was greatly inspired and impressed by 
the appearance of a vested Junior Choir. Be- 
cause of my impression our minister has 
asked me to assist in organizing @ Junior- 
Intermediate Choir in our own church, All we 
have with which to start is our church 
hymnals, our enthusiasm, and about twenty- 
five children ranging in age from ten to fif- 
teen years, We have a small country church 
with an attendance of about sixty to sixty- 
five. As our minister can be with us only every 
two wecks, much of the work will fall on me. 
We have decided to meet for practice once a 
week, have divided the children into two sides, 
and are giving awards in the form of points 
in a contest for attendance, obedience, and 
new members; and penalties for non-attend- 
ance, and so forth. How shall we proceed 
from there? I am an average piano student 
but do not know much about directing. 

Please send me helps on procedure, direct- 
ing, and kinds and names of music to be used, 
Is it possible to do much with so small a 
number in a small church?—E. 8. 


A. For your information and _ technical 
work we suggest a choice from the following: 
“Junior Choirs” by Vosseller; ‘Voice Culture 
for Children’ by Bates (Two Volumes, in- 
cluding exercises); ‘‘Choral Music and its 
Practice” by Noble Cain; ‘Tuning up Exer- 
cises’ by Maybee (for female voices, or for 
Junior High School Voices). 

For musical numbers we suggest investiga- 
tion of the following: “Junior Anthem Book,” 
edited by Stoughton; “Unison Anthem Book 
for Junior Choirs” by Barnes; “The Cecilian 
Choir” by Warhurst; ‘The Birchard Two 
Part Choir,’’ compiled and arranged by Harts. 

We feel that with twenty-five children you 
have a good number for so small a congre- 
gation; and, while it means hard work, 
perseverance should bring good results. 


Q. May TI have a list of names and 
addresses of makers of two manual and pedal 
reed organs and the cost of such instruments? 
Is it possible to make a two manual organ 
from an old fashioned one manual reed organ? 
—Vox Humana. 

A. We are sending you information about 
two manual reed organs by mail. The cost 
can be secured from the builders, as this 
varies with the size and style of the instru- 
ment. It might be possible to enlarge a one 
manual reed organ to two manuals, but we 
do not consider it practical and would not 
advise it. 


Q. Is it possible to order reeds and key- 
boards for the building of a reed organ? Will 
you inform me of several companies where 
they may be purchased ?—J, Bi. L. 


A. We suggest your communicating with 
the following firms in reference to your 
needs: National Organ Supply Company, 17th 
and Cascade Streets, Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Denison Brothers, Deep River, Connecticut; 
The W. H. Reisner Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Hagerstown, Maryland; Durst and Com- 
pany, Inc., 32nd, Hazel to Poplar Street, 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Organ Supply Corpora- 
tion, 540 East Second Street. Erie. Pennsv!- 
vania, 


Q. Iam asking your opinion on a question 
about which our choir and director have been 
having some discussion. We are a choir of 
twenty-five voices and have done such numbers 
as the Hallelujah Chorus, Schubert's Omnipo- 
tence, Rachmaninoff's Message of the Bells, 
and others of that type; and, according to the 
comments heard, we did ourselves credit. How- 
ever, the director we now have holds to the 
opinion that these numbers are not for a group 
as small as ours, most certainly anything from 
The Messiah should not be attempted with less 
than one hundred voices. To use her own 
words: “Handel would turn over in his grave 
if he heard a group of twenty-five singing his 
Hallelujah Chorus. I contend that any anthem 
used by a small choir would sound seventy-five 
per cent better if there were that many more 
singers in the group; and, furthermore, I 
doubt whether we would hear very much of 
this immortal musie if it were to be done only 
by huge choruses.—L. B. W. 

A. Undoubtedly the Handel choruses 
might sound more imposing if done by a 
larger chorus; but_ if you have a well bal- 
anced chorus of twenty-five voices, there is 
no reason why you should not have the op- 
portunity to present the numbers you have 
in mind, especially those having no more 
than four parts. This not only serves the 
choir members in giving them the oppor- 
tunity to study cultural music, but it also 
gives the audience opportunity to hear and 
become accustomed to music of that class. 
from an article about that composer’s ‘Israel 
in Egypt” indicates that there is at least 
some doubt about the size of the choruses 
available in his time. The quotation, “It is 
only by means of a large body of singers that 
the beauty and grandeur of these stupendous 
numbers can be brought out, and the 
choruses of Handel's day were doubtless in- 
ferior to present vocal organizations. In thus 
giving the place of honor to the chorus the 
work was ahead of his time.” (I have read 
somewhere, in an accepted historical work, 
that Handel had a chorus of but about thirty- 
five singers with which to give his historic 
first performance, in Dublin, of the immortal 
“Messiah.,’’—Ed.) 


Q. Received your information about organ. 
You advised that the 16’ Sub Bass is a pedal 
stop. This stop is out of order on this partic- 
ular organ. You suggest the Oboe as a solo 
stop—with or without Stopped Diapason. On 
this organ the Stopped Diapason must be 
used with the other stops or they do not seem 
to work. Is this due to some defect in the 
organ, or is this the manner in which some 
of the older organs worked?—®, B. G. 


A. If the other stops will not speak with- 
out the Stopped Diapason, there is evidently 
some defect in the instrument. We know of 
no construction with these conditions. Per- 
haps your stop is a Stopped Diapason Bass, 
which is sometimes used for the bass of some 
other stops. Our reference to the use of the 
Stopped Diapason with the Oboe was becaus2 
not all Oboe stops are suitable for use alone. 


FOR LITTLE TOT PIANO-PLAYERS 


“Pianos are built for adults 
—Jenkins Aids rebuild them 
for children” 


@ A child (as young as five years) can read 
his music without straining his eyes, can 
operate the pedals, have a place to rest his 
feet, (obviating the dangling of his little 
legs), can have his body at the proper 
height, and his arms and hands at proper 
level at the piano keyboard for correct play- 
ing position. 


No. 1 (in mictaxe) 


JENKINS ADJUSTABLE 
PIANO MUSIC RACK 


Brings music forward and down to 
- proper distance so a child can read his 
music with ease. Prevents eye strain and 
MEN VOUSNESS re areaneielssos see sieran Price $2.50 


No. 2 (in Picture) 


JENKINS ADJUSTABLE 
PIANO SEAT CUSHION 


Seats a child on chair or bench at proper 
height for correct, easy playing position. 


No. 3 (in Picture) ac aN 
JENKINS ADJUSTABLE 
EXTENSION PIANO 
PEDAL AND FOOT REST 


Serves two purposes; the smallest child 
can operate the pedals and the platform 
serves asia foot rest... 2.5.5. Price $3.75 


Attachment for soft pedal $1.25 additional, 


These AIDS for children piano students 
can be regulated to any desired height. 

No screws or gadgets to mar the piano. 
Can be adjusted or removed in an instant 
to Grands, Uprights, and Spinets. (No. 1 
not adjustable to Spinets.) 

Examine these aids at our expense. If 
you are not pleased after using them 10 
days, they may be returned and we will 
pay all transportation charges. 


For BEGINNER PIANO STUDENTS 


—a 
SPEED DRILLS 
FLASH CARDS 
By Winning and Wallace 
Consists of Key Finder, thirty-two cards 
and book of instructions. The purpose of 
“Speed Drills’’ is to correlate Staff and 
Keyboard. Present notation in a simplified 
form and provides drill practice. . Price 40¢ 


A new system of piano instruction for 
children from the ages of four to twelve 
years, 


By AMY WINNING 
MUSIC JOYS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


Combines singing, piano playing and 
reading. Many fascinating little melodies, 
(written to fit the small hand), with 
words, appropriately and beautifully illus- 
brates cnreeieocotele-crisslatoy chePaave os Price $1.00 


MUSIC FUN FOR EVERYONE 


For Class and Individual Piano Instruction 
Follows in progressive order ‘“‘Music Joys 
for Girls and Boys.’’ Early training, Key- 
board Harmony, Scale Visualization, Scale 
Fingering Chart, Daily Practice Record, 
Seale Patterns and Cadences. Beautiful 
melodious study pieces attractively illus- 
trated. Large notes............ Price $1.00 


JENKINS 


‘MOSIC CO- 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Descriptive literature 


mailed upon request. 
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eER’s Day 


Solos for Church, Home and Community Observances 


Title, Catalog No. and Composer Range Price Title, Catalog No. and Composer Range Price 
And I Have You Cans) Mother's Day (26002)..F.H.Grey c-E $0.40 
. W. Rue bb-Eb $0.35 | Mother 0 Mines. scseat A. Claassen E-FH  .60 
Candle Light Cae Mother ,.o* Mine......./ . Claassen c-D 60 
:W. Cadman d-g 50 Mother 0’ Mine (36556). , 
Candle Light (261 22) ; ; A. Kellogg  ctt-g 50 
C.W. Cadman bb-Eb  .50 | Mother 0’ Mine (6884)..B. Remick d-E 35 
Dear Little Mother With Silver F My Mother’s Song (24043) 
Annee vaio cs etree M. Watkins E-ab .50 J. Openshaw  d-g 60 
i: "e $ 
et = SSS SSS 
moth ~ er’s songs are sweet- er, far,_Than an-y lve ey - er heard; _— 
MOTHER (= =i 
Words by ! ne = | ig | | ci 
Ruth Ben Albert (er re Au 
P- 
Music by ‘s : 


Stanley F. Widener 
(Cat. No. 17956) 


ae 
= 


She sings 


them ver - y 


and low As 


z= a 
SSS 
; 


Range c to F ; 


Price, 40 cents 


—_ 


i— -- 
Copyright 1921 by Theo. Presser Co. 


i Fi. 
Dear Little Mother With Silver Never Forget Your Dear Mother 
Haitscaece-caeeees MV. Watkins ct-F 50 as fice ayeh eee Pe arcs ae ioe 
Dear Little Mother With Silver ttle Mother of Mine..G. Nevin c-F 2 
Paice ee cic sccn so NL WatkinswabsEhe a e50 Cone Mother of Mine. .G. Nevin a-D 50 
es 2 : ¥ d-Mother, Thex....< 1s E. Grieg bb-D 50 
Dreaming of Home and Mother Old F ashioned Mctharvo rei 
J.P. Ordway d-Eb 50 (24 MS ich tole Os 
Little Mother (25776)..E. Lehman d-E 40 | old F: fashioned Mother of Mine y 
Little Mother (19632).D. Protheroe c#-D 50 C240 eee ont aren R. Kountz E-F -60 
SS Se a 
It seems the years have missed you, For time has gen - tly ~~, 
Ir a 2 < 2 2 Ls. 
= ee ee f= ———— OLD-FASHIONED 
: «— DEAR 
Se a é az 
t ape eet 3 Words and Music by 


Your sil-ver tresses, 


sweet Ca - ress - es, 


The same old smile that 


Little Mother o’ Mine i eD) 


. R. Ward 
NOU Chiao cece seul s tiene E iS Hosmer 
LOT ROR ct cians, ccciesvciienesaa. wetels S. Hein 
Mother Calling! (19695)...A. Hall 
Nother Dearsirmiencsr.st:<) 4 R. Braine 
Mother Mine........ E. S. Hosmer 
Mother Mine........ E. S. Hosmer 


CLA 22) Oienateterts sexes ss R. Kountz 
Old Mother, The......... E. Grieg 
Song of the Child, The (19420) 

Mana-Zucca 


W ba Is Tie Hid In the Heart of 
. Protheroe 
.D. Protheroe 


Ros 
What i There Hid? . 


Choir and Chorus Numbers 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE FOR 


Mixed Voices 


Rock Me To Sleep (20010)..... F. J. Smith 
Memories (20456).......... G. M. Rohrer 
Mother (Sop. solo) (D13143).E. S. Hosmer 
Mother Mine (Ten. solo) (D13983 ) 

S. Hosmer 
O Little Mother of Mine (D13035) 

a7 Nevin 
O, Mother of My Heart 5151), . Davis 


Treble vate 


Candle Light (3 Part) (21232) Cadman... 
Mother (Unison or 2 Part) (D14163) 


Hosmer-Manney 


Men’s and Boys’ Voices 


O Little Mother of Mine Moxa) 
B. 
O Little Mother of Mine (p1ise6) 


Nevin 


Nevin-Austin 


mle. 
10 


MOTHER’S Dar 
For Minister ae Cho 
By W. R. Voris (D14171) 
1. Antiphon, or Reseaene Service 


2. Prayer Response 


MOTHER 


Anthem with spoken Prologue 


By Deane Shure (D 14983) 
Text by Henry Van Dyke 


eiprice: 


“Pr ice, 


Cecil Osik Ellis 


(Cat. No. 18696) 
Range ¢ to F 


Price, 50 cents 


-60 
30 


50 


50 
50 


15e 


3. Benediction Response 


[Se 


SLUMBER SONGS OF THE MADONNA 


For Women’s 
By May A. Strong 


Voices—Three Part 
Price, $1.00 


Beautiful musical setting, for performance as a 
cantata by the proficient chorus of women’s 
voices, of a thrilling poem by Alfred Noyes. 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


Distributors for the Publications of OLIVER DITSON CO. and JOHN CHURCH CO. 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, wie 


A Commercial Instrument 

B. P.—The violins made by Antonio Loveri 
are of the commercial variety, and not made 
by any of the great masters. They are sold by 
American dealers, and if you buy one it 
should be carefully selected by a good expert. 


A Duicotion on Bowing 

Cc. D.—I was interested in your criticisms 
of Heifetz’ bowing, and consider many of 
your points well taken. Your letter says, “But 
I was surprised at his bowing technic. I have 
seen and heard some of the top notchers play 
the violin, among them Ysaye, Kubelik, 
Czerwonky, and many lesser lights, and I al- 
ways noticed that their bowing was, to me, 
flawless. In my study of the violin, and in all 
that I have read, which is a great deal, I 
learned that it is very important to do all 
bowing with the bow at right angles to the 
strings, 

“But Heifetz appeared to pay little atten- 
tion to whether his bow was at right angles 
or otherwise. During much of his playing, his 
bowing appeared very amateurish to me. 
Other violinists with whom I talked made the 
same observation. Of course, he got results, 
and I guess that is what counts. But I was 
greatly surprised that a student of Auer, who 
is considered the peer of all fiddlers, should 
be guilty of such gross errors in bowing tech- 
nic. I enjoyed to the utmost every second of 
the performance—I saw the picture twice in 
two days, and should enjoy to see it eekly 
or oftener.” 

The criticism of our correspondent c often 
made by violinists and violin students, who 
visit concerts of great violinists, and who are 
quite surprised to see errors in bowing, such 
as a failure to draw the bow at right angles 
to the strings, the bow too near the bridge, 
or too near the finger board, which is very 
injurious to the tone. But, they enjoy the 
playing, and that is what counts. They hear 
the exquisite tones, and do not bother about 
the theory of the bowing. 


A Collection of Rare Violins 

Sr. M. B—1I do not know, at present, anyone 
who would be interested in the purchase of 
a collection of rare violins. If I hear of anyone, 
I shall be glad to let you know. You live 
not far from New York City, where, no doubt, 
you sometimes visit. While there it might be 
well to call on the music dealers and musi- 
cians, and see what information you can get 
on this point. Possibly they can refer you to 
some one who would be interested. 


A Too Large Viola 

H.—1. If the Testore viola is so large 
ea it seems impossible for you to play it 
effectively, a smaller one might give better 
results. In this it would be well to get the 
advice of a good professional viola player, 
who could choose one of the proper size. 
Struggling with an instrument which is too 
long and unwieldly, will be naturally of little 
use, and will interfere with the acquirement 
of a good technic. In choosing a viola, the 
size will largely depend on your own size, the 
length of your arms, fingers, and so on. Some 
viola players are so diminutive that they can- 
not play large size instruments at all, but are 
obliged to confine themselves to the smaller 
varieties. The tone of the latter is, of course, 
much smaller. 2. In very hot weather, it will 
not injure your violin to practice two hours 
in the basement; but I should not advise you 
to keep it there permanently, owing to the 
effect the dampness would have on the wood 
of the violin. Probably the upper shelf of a 
closet on the north side of the house would 
be as good a place as any, for hot weather. 


os Unknown Label 
E. T. G—Sorry that I can find nothing 
bearing on the label you send, “Joseph 
Guinoz.” 17 Go. It may be Spanish or Mex- 
ican. 
You might consult an instructor in one of 
these languages. 


the full name 
be published. 


Pieces for Beginners 

I, R.—I would know better how to aavil 
you, if I knew exactly what grade of musi 
the children are able to play. For the begin 
ning, you might get “Wohlfahrt’s Easie 
Elementary Method for Violin, Op. 38.” Thi 
could be followed by Kayser’s Studies, Par 
First,” followed by the remaining parts 
the pupil advances. For an excellent list o 
pieces, send to the publishers of The Etud 
or the free booklet, ‘““A Guide to New Teacher 
on Teaching the Violin.” “The Harvest o 
Flowers” by Weiss, is a widely used hogs ) 
graded violin pieces for beginners. é 


A Work on Theory 

A. L. B.—I agree on the merits of Dr. aa 
Barjansky’s works on theory and tone produ 
tion, in violin playing as endorsed by Gaylo: 
Yost, in the October issue of The Etudi 
Write to the publishers of The Etude fo 
information about the price of the book. 
am sure you would get some excellent idea 
from it. 7 


A. Pfretzschner Violin 

J, H, L.—vViolins labeled G. A. Pfretzschner 
are of no particular value, although some ar 
better than others, of course. If you are con 
sidering buying one, by all means show it % 
an expert for an opinion as to its quality an 
approximate price. You would have to sho 
the violin to the expert, or send it to him 
Interesting Biography : 

R. C.—There are many branches of ¢ 
musical art, which, if faithfully studied, 
lead to great progress. Among them is 
study of the lives of great musicians. 
violin student should indefatigably study 
lives and works of the greatest of these. 

The lives of Paganini, Ole Bull, Wieniaw: 
DeBeriot, and similar great violinists, conta 
much information for the growing viol! 
student. The libraries are full of works, givin 
detailed accounts of the lives of great violin 
ists, all of which should be studied faithful 
by the violin student. 

Most of these biographies of great. violin! 
are as interesting as a novel or a storybool 
It is also self-evident that the violin stude! 
should, as a matter of musical education, 
familiar with the lives of the great in 
profession. : 

The life of Paganini, the famous Ital 
violinist and composer, is of especial inter 
and should be read and studied, from co 
to cover, by every violin student. Many 
teresting anecdotes can be culled from thi 
biography, My favorite Paganini anecdote, 
the one about the three amateur violinist: 
an English city. Paganini was the god of th 
three amateurs, and their constant dr 
were that they would one day get to hi 
him in “the flesh.”” So they were raised to 
seventh heaven of delight when it was a 
nounced that Paganini was to give a vi 
recital in their town. They lost no time 
finding the name of the hotel where the er 
violinist and his company would stay, 
the number of the room he would occupy. 
the liberal use of tips and “influence” @ 
succeeded in renting the room next to 
of Paganini, and, an hour or two before 7 
concert hied themselves to this adj 
room, and awaited the great man’s arri 
hoping thereby to learn some of his secr 
After a lengthy wait, the sound of a foots 
was heard outside the room, in the hall. 
the door opened and the tall, dark figure 
Paganini entered. There was a small trans 
over the door connecting the rooms, so Ov 
heroes had full view of the great Pagan! 
They were wild with nervousness, and hal 
drew a full breath. Paganini placed his vi 
case on a table, and glanced around a 
times. Then he took his violin, a sup 
Guarnerius, from its case, swept the str 
pizzicato, with his little finger, but did no 
ing with the bow. He then raised the vi 
far above his head, kissed it reverently, 
restored it to its case, but did not p 
single note with the bow. % 
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TEACHERS :—You can encourage parents to keep up 
children’s music lessons if you don’t discourage 
them with the cost of music. CENTURY EDITION 
—at only 15c—keeps the cost of pieces at a minimum 
—yet, doesn’t restrict your teaching in any way. 


Remember, this standardized price has not been 
achieved by printing an inferior Edition. If you are 
at all skeptical regarding this, we would urge you 
most earnestly, for your own sake and for the benefit 
of your students, that you secure a copy_of Century 
and compare it with any other existing edition which 
you may have or may be familiar with, and we are 
certain that Century will prove positively and con- 
clusively that it has no superior. 


All the suitable classics and a multitude of Stand- 


ard modern compositions are available in 
TURY”’ i i 


“CEN- 
at this standardized 15c price, irrespective 


as to whether the Edition contains two or twenty 


pages. 


Here are a few selected at random from our 
catalogue: 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ea. 


(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


Amaryllls cus of Louis XIII), E—4..,. 
Avalanche, Am—3 

Barcarolle 
Beautiful 


fhales of Hoftm’ By x 
lue Danube, D— 


Waltz, E 2 
Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin), Ww 


Butterfly, The, Etude, Em—5. 
Butterfly, Op. 81, No. 4, D—3... 


Crimson Blushes, Caprice, G—4 Lester 
Dance of Goldenrods, '¥—3 . Fitzpatrick 
Dark Eyes, Dm—3 ... Grooms 
peep River (Transcription), C . Grooms 
Edelweiss Glide, Waltz, Eh—4 nderbeck 


El Choclo (‘Tango Argentine). eee Villoldo 
Elegie (Melody), Op. 18, Hm—4....Massenet 
Elizabeth Waltz, C—1 ..............- Martin 
Fairy Wedding, Waltz, C—2. 
Falling Waters, Reyerie, Eb— 
Fifth Nocturne, Op. 52, Ab—4. 
Floral Parade, The, Valse. C—1..... 
Flower Song, Op. 39, F¥—8............ Lange 
Flowers and Ferns, Tone ies G—+4, . Keiser 
General Grant's March, 
Gypsy Encampment, Am—2 . 
Gypsy Rondo, G—: 
Hanon Virtuoso, Pianist, 
Hungarian Dance, 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Cm—5. 
In Rank and File, C—2. 
Kamennol Ostrow, 't—b.. 
La Golondrina, The Swallo 
Let ’Er Go! (March) F—3. ae 
Love and Flowers, Em—32...........- 
Love Bue Ur TepSe aE) Ab—6....- Liszt 
Melody in F, 4 i 
Menuet in G, No. 2. 
Minuet (Don Juan), 


— 


Part 1. 


NOD, Aq-On. ea + Brahms 
. Bendel 


h— 


Minute Waltz, Op. oe "No. as Db—3. ‘Chopin 
Moonbeams on the Lake, C—3....Iitzpatrick 
Moonlight Sonata, Cittm—6 ........ Beethoven 
Morning Prayer, Melodie, !—2 Streabbog 


Mountain Belle, Schottische, !—2....Kinkel 
Over the Waves, Waltzes, G—3. . Rosas 


Poet and Peasant, Overture, =A _.Suppe 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, ]5¢ ec. 


Pach number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 


iJ 
i 
a 


The Century Catalogue SoA over 
BRS consisting of PIANO SOLO 
TRIOS — 
and QUART 


—1 to A—3 Very easy to medium 
LB—1 to B—8 Wasy to difficult 
C—1 to C—3 Medium to concert solos 


Beautiful ae Danube, A—3...... 
Boat Song, A—1 

Crimson Birdies. Caprice, B—2. 
Dark Eyes, B—2 

Dream of ye Shepherdess, C—1. 
Dream Waltz, A—1 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5. B 
La Paloma, A—3 or B—2...... 
Love and Flowers, A—3 or B—2 
Menuet in G, A—3 or B—1...... iO) 
Over the Waves, Waltz, A—: 
Poet and Peasant, Overture, 
Star of Hope, Reverie, B—1 
Traumerei and Romance, B— 
Two Guitars, B—2 
Valse Barearolle, A—2 


8,000 compo- 
Sennen 

Bee d PIANO —D — 

TS — SAX OPHONE and PIANO — 


MANDOLIN a GUITAR and VOCAL. 
Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 


supply you, send your order direct to us, Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


254 West 40 St., New York. N. Y. 


APRIL, 41940 


Pa 


Means of Correct Bowing 


(Continued from Page 241) 


weight of the bow itself. A firmly 
drawn bow, with straightness and 
smoothness, will produce more sat- 
isfying results than all the heavy 
bow pressure that may be applied by 
muscular effort. 

No one can become a violin artist 
by dreaming of great things he may 
do to acquire the necessary technic 
and skill; but only by rightly apply- 
ing the many little things that unite 


in developing one’s technical and ex- 
pressional ability is success assured. 
Years of earnest and strenuous work 
are necessary for the acquiring of 
sufficient knowledge and dexterity to 
master the king of instruments; but 
when this is accomplished, all violin 
artists and lovers are constrained to 
say, “It is more than worth all the 
time and effort required for the end 
achieved.” 


How Much 


In the past (as in no inconsider- 
able measure at the present) violins 
were sold with all the delicate trad- 
ing finesse of the horse dealer. The 
successful horse dealers, the David 
Harums of yesterday, had no fixed 
price for their wares. They got every 
cent they possibly could, and if the 
purchaser did not get his money’s 
worth—well, that was the buyer’s 
fault. Of course, in the case of re- 
liable and established dealers, the 
purchaser had protection. 

To the average person, however, 
violins looked as much alike as safety 
pins. The color and the size might 
differ, but the general picture was 
the same. In the case of very val- 
uable violins the buyer might pro- 
tect himself with an appraisal by an 
expert, which assured him that the 
maker’s name was authentic and 
that the instrument was in good 
shape. 

As in the case of diamonds and 


Is a Violin? 


valuable furs, only the opinion of a 
trustworthy expert should be ac- 
cepted in determining the value of a 
rare and expensive violin. In the 
lower price class, however, from 
$25.00 to $150, for example, it should 
be possible to sell violins of a rep- 
utable make with the assurance that 
the purchaser is getting dollar for 
dollar value. This is the case with 
other reliable types of merchandise. 
If you buy a Hoover Pneumatic 
sweeper, a General Electric fan, a 
Ford car, or a Philco Radio you know 
that years of experience, endless ex- 
periment and reputation for relia- 
bility mark the products. It is per- 
fectly possible to sell violins in the 
same way if the reliable makers will 
guarantee value in special price 
classes. Then the buyer will not be 
confronted with the suspicion that 
he is being asked to pay $149.50 for 
a fiddle which is really not worth 
more than $61.25. 


Mr. Mathews’ 


“Treasure Box’ 


(Continued from Page 265) 


26. The famous Rakoczy March, 
which many think was written by 
either Liszt or Berlioz, is really an 
assembly of ancient Hungarian airs. 
Rakoczy, after whom it is named, 


was a great Hungarian patriot who 


headed the revolution in 1703-1711. 
The tunes were first put together by 
the gypsy violinist, Jonas Bihari. 
Nichola School arranged it for band 
and published it as his own composi- 
tion. Berlioz thought so much of the 
tune that when he wrote his 
“Damnation of Faust” he trans- 
ported Faust to Hungary, in order 
that he might see Hungarian soldiers 


ad 


marching and enable the composer 
to insert the Rakoczy March. 
Teachers might do well to make a 
scrap book of bits of interesting 
musical information. These are very 
valuable in “pepping up” the pupil’s 
interest at lessons, particularly if 
they are pertinent. It is said that the 
lessons of the late Frederick Corder 
at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London were peppered with stories 
and anecdotes. This possibly accounts 
in a measure for the interest of his 
pupils. He taught a whole generation 
of successful English composers who 
have done much for musical art. 


AND 


LirHoGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


Da Ooms aie * Bows 


The Art of the Old Masters has 
been recreated by Marc Laberte—the 
most distinguished violin maker of 
modern times. Using his large collection 
of rare instruments as models, Laberte 
and his highly skilled Mirecourt artisans, 
created instruments of such delicate tone 
and exquisite beauty that they have be- 
come the standard of French Violin 
Craftsmanship. 


MARC LABERTE, violins, violas, cellos 
and bows, in a complete price range, are 
now available in this country through 
_ authorized music stores. 
Write for the name. of 
your nearest dealer. 
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an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 
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STAV V. HENNING 
Thformacin 301 Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 
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While the author realizes that there is nothing new 
to say on this age-old phase of music study, he 
endeavors to say the things that are necessary in a 
way that will appeal to the student of today. And, 
in writing the book, he has had in mind (as he states 
in his Preface) “not only the pupil, but the teacher 
as well, especially the young teacher.” The work is 
presented in thirty-one chapters, plus twenty-four 
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amount of study material for the average college class course in strict 
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The Music Teacher's sini Table 


(Continued from Page 268) 


small amount that is for the ex- 
penditure of energy which goes into 
a class period like this. 

L. C. (Texas) one of four piano 
teachers in a thriving town of twelve 
thousand people, charges seven dol- 
lars a month for lessons, and is 
“recognized as being a_ splendid 
teacher.” She has a degree, has done 
frequent summer study, has made a 
bigger investment in training than 
the other teachers, just returned 
from six weeks work with a well 
known artist, and so on. Her com- 
petitors now charge eight dollars 
monthly. Shall she raise her fees? 

Of course, say I; but, as in the 
case of M. B. this should not be done 
until autumn. And if L. C. is so sure 


that she “gives more for the money, 
and produces better results than the 
other teachers,” why not “up” the 
price to nine dollars—or even ten 
dollars? But, let her be wary not to 
work hardship on the parents who 
are already sacrificing to scrape to- 
gether the present fee of seven dol- 
lars monthly. Why not have a slid- 
ing scale? .. . This however, may be 
inadvisable. If so, let her raise fees 
for everyone, telling those pupils 
who cannot pay more than seven 
dollars, that she will assign shorter 
lesson periods to them, but will 
“throw in” an occasional additional 
period whenever they prove their 
worth, or when there is need for 
extra time. 


How To Capitalize Music Memory : 


(Continued from Page 234) 


piano keys involved. Sometimes I 
have pupils continue this experiment 
with the eyes closed, visualizing the 
printed notation. 

“Harmony is a finger and ear 
memory because the whole width of 
the hand is usually involved. 

“Rhythm is basically a motion ap- 
peal, both as to tone groups and their 
direction. 

“Meter is involved in the rhythm; 
it matters not how complicated the 
rhythm may be, the meter is its 
steady pulsation. It is to this pulsa- 
tion that the foot taps. When one 
hears music ‘in the mind’—apart 
from playing—the beat should be al- 
ways felt.” 

To a mention of Blind Tom he 
commented in these words: “Un- 
doubtedly, the Blind Tom of whom 
you tell me as an actual sponge 
absorber of sounds; so that he took 
in the music complex of tone, beat 
and rhythm without effort upon the 
individual factors. He did not have 
to pull the music apart.” 

“Now, in conclusion,” he contin- 
ued, “let me summarize thus: One 
may, with very great success, pursue 
the following simple recommenda- 
tions. These are to be worked out in 
the private laboratory of one’s own 
interest and inventiveness, at the 
piano and away from it.” 

1. Practically every musical 
composition in existence is re- 
ducible to a melody line. Get 
that tune in mind at any cost of 
effort. 

2. Most pupils are individually 


* Ox 


“As to what one shall be permitted to enjoy in art, past, present 
or future, there can be formulated no rigid rules. But whatever a 
man of genius has brought forth as the result of sincere convic- 
tion, that will ultimately make its appeal, irrespective of method: 
On the other hand, just so surely will those works engendered by 


* 


responsive to certain chords in a 
composition. These make admir- 
able footholds for the memory. 

3. The cadence point is again 
a fine help, either as a landing 
point or as a departing point. 

4. Rhythm is the oldest musi- 
cal appeal; once the pupil has it 
rightly established, it is a splen- 
did memory factor. Rhythm — 
arouses in us something which ~ 
is fundamentally physical. How- — 
ever, some lethargics remain un- 
moved by it. 

5. The “feel” of the fingers on 
the keys—the tactile memory— 
is a great help. Sometimes the 
fingers seem to take matters into 
their own “hands.” 

6. With some, the mental pic- 
ture of the printed page—mess 
that it may be—is a help. 

7. Pull the music apart, better — 
phrase by phrase than measure — 
by measure. 
“But take this warning. While 

watching you write what I say, I am 
filled with concern. It is so easy to 
assume that these practices of mine 
with pupils of every variety of music 
memory—and with the lack of it— 
are a cure all. They may be. But no 
one can guarantee this. Personally, 
I have rarely met with a case of poor 
memory in music that exactly duplig 
cated any other. So you see that 
judgment must enter into the teach- 
er’s application of any set of prac- 
tices. Believe this, however: “There 
is a better memory in most of us 
than we have ever attained.’” 


. 
‘ 
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egotism and commercialism fail to earn more than a fictitious 


fame.”—Edgar Stillman Kelley. 
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The Modern Instrumental Music Festivals 


(Continued from Page 240) 


This goes in hand with the feeling 
that if a musical organization does 
one number very well, they are bet- 
ter off musically than if they do 
many numbers poorly. 

Should the required number be 
abolished entirely? The gist of argu- 
ments for abolishment is that for 
some organizations the required 
number calls for performance of ma- 
terial which may not be adapted to 
their particular group, and that 
there is a tendency for the adjudica- 
tor still to base his decision from a 
comparative viewpoint instead of the 
desirable standard-of-performance 
view. In such instances, the adjudi- 
cator is ranking the high school 
music groups instead of rating them. 

This, it can be seen, would be a 
recurrence of something that was 
objected to in the old contests, for 
if a group. is vieing for a better 
standard and the adjudicator is un- 
consciously judging a group by pre- 
vious organizations’ performances of 
the required number, the very ob- 
jectives which caused a change from 
contest to festival are defeated. Since 
the judge is not trying to place one 
group ahead of another, but simply 
to ascertain which standard of per- 
formance each one has reached, it 
would appear that a required num- 
ber is not a necessity. 

Under such an assumption, any 
number on the carefully chosen list 
for each “Class” would be suitable as 
a medium for determining the per- 
formance standards in each case. 

The idea has been suggested also 
that if an organization has greater 
choice, the festival would be more 
varied and interesting to partici- 
pants, adjudicators, and audiences. 
More good literature would be used 
and more good music performed in 
this way, with worthy numbers re- 
ceiving due recognition and not be- 
ing eclipsed by one required number. 


A Wealth of Publications 


Much of the music published for 
bands and ochestras during the past 
few years has not been widely used. 
In fact, few, if any, schools could af- 
ford to purchase as much as fifty 
percent of the publications for school 
instrumental groups. However, the 
more good music published, the more 
good music will be played. Curtail- 
ment of the materials published 
would solve no problems—the im- 
provement in quality of band and 
orchestra music compositions for 
school purposes is due in large part 


to the attention and study given to 
the festival lists by those committees 
whose responsibility it is to select 
the numbers. Any elimination of this 
careful process would be disastrous 
indeed to the progress already made. 

But, if the “required number” plan 
needs revision or removal to escape 
the old competitive tendencies, it 
might be suggested that participants 
be asked to select their numbers 
from the list of twelve or fifteen com- 
positions prescribed by the National 
Committee. This would assure a 
choice of music which has been pre- 
viously approved upon careful con- 
sideration, and fit in very nicely with 
the prevalent practice of choosing 
selective numbers, and the freedom 
of choice given the solo-ensemble 
competitors. 

Another suggestion which allows a 
continuation of the “required num- 
ber” plan,.is that three or four re- 
quired numbers be selected in Jan- 
uary instead of one. All of these 
would then be rehearsed and worked 
out in detail, serving the added pur- 
pose of preventing an organization 
from devoting its entire efforts to 
one required number. The actual re- 
quired number for festival use could 
be announced about two or three 
weeks before the festival itself. Se- 
lected numbers, naturally, might be 
chosen from the selected or accumu- 
lative lists. 

All of these ideas, of course, need 
careful consideration on the part of 
everyone interested in the progress 
of school music. In the final analysis 
we must see that the true purpose 
of these annual get-togethers is to 
serve as a source of inspiration, and 
as a stimulus to betterment in every 
phase of the school music program. 

One of the truest barometers to 
school music progress is the ability 
to sight read. At times we find some 
of our bands and orchestras, in their 
sight reading tests, rating just as 
high as they do in their concert tests, 
or even higher. Since the ultimate 
sign of school music progress is the 
steady improvement in musicianship, 
our best indication of what has been 
done in this respect is the extent of 
individual and organizational ability 
in sight reading. There are still many 
of our bands and orchestras who lack 
this ability, and more attention 
should and could be given to this 
phase of our festival activities. 

Where a band or orchestra has 
been built over night, or is the victim 

(Continued on page 280) 
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THE WHOLE NATION 
Is Cheering... 
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for 


AMERICANS 


Just Published ! 
A MODERN CANTATA 


for Baritone Solo 
and Mixed Chorus 


with piano accompaniment 
Text by JOHN LATOUCHE 
Music by EARL ROBINSON 


ry 
Praised by critics, endorsed by 
educators, this new American 
work will be performed this 
season by leading colleges, high 
schools and choral societies. 


Hear it on Victor Records, sung 4 
by Paul Robeson; also featured i 
by Lawrence Tibbett, Nelson Eddy 

& other celebrated concert stars. a 
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| SPECIAL NOTICES | 


JOURNALIST adept in the preparation 
of original lyrics would like to cooperate 
with composer of contemporary music. 
Box “J,” c/o The Etude. 


WANTED: Good make Pipe Organ for 
home. Electric or Pneumatic. Give specifi- 
eations. “Organ” c/o The Etude. 


RETIRING MUSICIANS would consider 
selling to one or more teachers with capi- 
tal aetive business and equipment, com- 
plete home furniture and property, sepa- 
rately or combined—suburb New York 
City.. Write C. De Floris, c/o The Etude. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SINGING MADE EASY: Send for free 
detailed information to Eastern School 
of Voice Culture, Chambersburg, Penna. 


PLAY PIANO JAZZ like dance and 
radio players. Quick mail course. Informa- 
tion free. Erskine Studio, 810 East 14th 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 


PIANO PROBLEMS solved. Master Les- 
son $1.00. Austin Keefer, Langhorne, Pa. 


YOUR VOICE PROBLEMS solved. ... 
Musical scholarships available. Address 
Martin G. Manch, Mer., Staunton, Va. 
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American Folk Songs 


(Continued from Page 220) 


sung along the Mississippi valley, 
research has disclosed, long before 
W. C. Handy, composer of the widely 
famous St. Louis Blues, ever wrote a 
blues down. And early jazz trumpeters 
played them in New Orleans before 
they brought them up north. Like 
Topsy, Blues just “growed”—growed 
till they have become an American 
institution. Mr. Lomax will sing as 
typical of their mournfulness, Chilly 
Winds. 


O then make me a pallet on the 
floor, darlin’ baby, 

Make me a pallet on the floor, 

For I’m goin’ to my long, lone- 
some home. 


O who'll hoe your corn when I’m 
gone, darlin’ baby, 

Who'll hoe your corn when I’m 
gone, 

When I’m gone to my long, lone- 
some home. 


I’m goin’ if I have to ride a rail, 
darlin’ baby, 

I’m goin’ if I have to ride a rail, 

I’m goin’ to my long, lonesome 
home. 


I’m goin’ where the climate suits 
my clothes, darlin’ baby, 

I’m goin’ where the climate suits 
my clothes, 

I’m bound for my long, lonesome 
home. 


Who'll stir your gravy when I’m 
gone, darlin’ baby, 

Who’ll stir your gravy when Pm 
gone, 

When I’m gone to my long, lone- 
some home. 


I’m goin’ where them chilly winds 
don’t blow, darlin’ baby 
(eles) 


Lugubriousness, gayety, bravado, 
braggadocio, nonsense, jauntiness, 
sentiment, melancholy, elevation— 
almost any shade of feeling may be 
found in our folk songs; the form 
has acted as a vent, apparently for 


* Reprinted with permission of The Mac- 
millan Company, from ‘‘This Singing Coun- 
try’ by John A. and Alan Lomax. 


Excellent Text Books 
by 
DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Harmony Simplified 

Counterpoint Simplified .... 

The simplest and clearest presenta- 
tion of these essential subjects. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 
Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


each and every emotion. To know 
these songs and to study their fasci- 
nating variety is to study the com- 
mon man at close range—his con- 
flicting moods and desires and his 
method of expressing or defeating 
them. With no knowledge of tech- 
nical points he simply told his stories 
in song, in regular or irregular fash- 
ion, uninhibited by rules of what 
was “correct,” or what was “proper”; 
to them he gave only the appealing 
and lasting qualities of unselfcon- 
sciousness and sincerity. 

It is the hope of those concerned 
with the Folk Music of America 
broadcasts that by them youth may 
be served, and that by means of the 
comprehensive outlines offered in the 
programs increased interest in and 
appreciation of our great variety of 
folk songs may be stimulated. It is 
their hope, too, that the commis- 
sioned work produced by our Amer- 
ican composers using this folk music 
as thematic material “will point the 
way to the enormous enrichment of 
our serious musical literature which 
will one day result from comprehen- 
sion and assimilation of our tre- 
mendous American folk music back- 
ground.” 


Liszt, the Patron Saint 
of Music 


(Continued from Page 244) 


to a high rank. I am pleased to 
think that in your own country 
you are meeting with the success 
and encouragement that you de- 
serve; and if you come to Ger- 
many this winter I cordially 
invite you to stay a little at 

Weimar in order that we may 

get to know each other thor- 

oughly.” 

Only one who has known such an 
experience can share the flood of 
happiness that must have poured 
into Grieg’s heart when he received 
this letter from one of the greatest 
of his contemporary musicians. 
After Grieg met Liszt he wrote to a 
friend such a letter as briefly but 
effectively expresses the feelings 
with which he was submerged in the 
great presence. 

“T did not know what to ad- 
mire most in him, the composer 
or the pianist; for he played 
superbly. No, he does not really 
play—he becomes a prophet pro- 
claiming the last judgment till 
all the spirits of the universe 
vibrate under his fingers. He en- 
ters into the most secret recesses 
of the mind and stirs one’s in- 
most soul with-demoniac power.” 
And then Grieg refers to the words 

of encouragement received from 
Liszt: 

“At times when disappointment 

and bitterness are in store for 

me, I shall recall his words; and 


mor ee a eS PO Ce Sea 


the remembrance of that 
will have a wonderful power to 
uphold me in the days of adver- 
sity.” : 2 
The admiration that Liszt had f 
his Polish-French fellow musician 
beautifully shown by his biographic 
work, “Frederic Chopin,” publishe 
in 1852, three years after th 
master’s death. | 


The Land of the Great Bear 
The new Russian School of Music 
with Balakireff at its head, was un 
known to the Western world unti 
Liszt discovered that it was produc 
ing a great deal of very worth whil 
art and with a new style of expres 
sion. This he introduced to the musi 
cal world by teaching it to his pupil 
from every nation, by playing thes 
works on his own programs, and b: 
influencing pupils to do the same 
When conducting an orchestral con: 
cert, he rarely failed to include ; 
piece of the new Russian music 01 
the program. 

Alexander Borodin of this Russia 
group spent much time with Lisz 
and received this advice as to hi 
“Second Symphony”: 

“Do not alter anything; leave 
it just as it is. Its construction 
is perfectly logical. Generally 
speaking, the only advice I can 
give you is to follow your incli- 
nations and listen to nobody. 
You are always lucid, intelligent, 
and thoroughly original. Recol- 
lect that Beethoven never would 
have become what he was if he 
had listened to everybody. Do 
not forget Lafontaine’s fable of 
“The. Miller, his Son and his 
Donkey.” Work in your own way 
and pay no attention to anyone; 
that is my advice, since you ask 
me for it. 

“Your composition is entirely 
logical in construction. It is vain 
to say there is nothing new 
under the sun; for this is quite 
new. One would not find this in 
any other composer. 

“Work; always continue to 
work. Even if your compositions 
are not performed, not pub- 
lished, and even though they 
have no success, believe they will 
make themselves an honorable 
way. You have an original tal- 
ent; listen to no man, and work 
in your own fashion.” 
Beethoven’s symphonies were littl 

known and less appreciated. T 
bring their beauty to a larger pub 
lic, Liszt set himself the Herculeat 
task of transcribing these orchestra 
scores for the piano. This he did witl 
a marvelous reproduction of thi 
composer’s original idioms. And t 
Schubert and his songs was renderet 
a similar service. Beethoven, Wagnel 
Grieg, Borodin, and a host of othe 
pioneer minds in the creation 0 
great music, owe much to the mar 
velous soul of Liszt. 

The good men do shall live afte 
them! d 
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Urgan Style of Playing 


Upon the 
By 


Dive 
ietr? 


As Told to ElVera Collins 


HE ORGAN and the accordion 
share the same principle of con- 
struction in that the tone is 
produced by the passage of air on 
reeds. It therefore follows that the 
accordion should naturally lend it- 
self particularly well to the interpre- 
tation of organ music. The manner 
of playing this type of music is 
somewhat different from other ac- 
cordion music, so we shall mention 
the differences and tell accordionists 
how they can successfully emulate 
organ music. 

The first important difference in 
the two styles of playing occurs in 
the bass section. Regular accordion 
accompaniments, such as might be 
found in waltzes, novelettes or 
marches, would require the playing 
of basses in a light, almost staccato 
fashion. The proper accents would 
be observed but all basses and 
chords would be slightly shortened 
to accentuate the rhythm and to 
give the right hand melody an op- 
portunity to sing out. This style of 
playing is reversed when the ac- 
cordion wishes to imitate the organ. 
The basses and chords are all held 
for their full time and the succession 
of tones should blend or merge with 
one another. 

The tremolo or vibrato effect of 
the organ may be brought out on 
the accordion by the use of the bel- 
lows shake. Although this feat is 
not particularly difficult, it does re- 
quire considerable practice to per- 
fect it so that it will sound like an 
organ tremolo rather than a series 
of sudden jerky bellows reversals. 


Again Correct Position 


~ Much has been said and written 
' about the importance of holding the 
accordion in a correct playing posi- 
tion, so we shall now merely give 
the brief warning that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to produce a per- 
fect tremolo by the bellows shake 
unless the instrument is held firmly 
and correctly. It is also most essen- 
tial that the length of the shoulder 
straps be correct. The reason these 
facts are stressed is because students 
have been known to practice the 
tremolo for months without results, 
merely because they did not main- 
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tain the correct playing position. 
Their instruments oscillated from 
side to side and did everything but 
produce a tremolo, yet these stu- 
dents expended the same amount of 
energy which would have enabled 
them to perfect the tremolo in a 
short time. 

When practicing the tremolo pro- 
duced by the bellows shake, it is 
well to remember that due to the 
fact that the bellows are being con- 
stantly reversed, they will at no time 
require much air. They should not be 
opened far, as they are most easily 
controlled when kept close to the 
body. Both the opening and closing 
action should be from the top while 
the bottom of the bellows remains 
almost closed. 

Example No. 1 shows an excerpt 
from a chord exercise in organ style. 


Ex.1 
Moderato 


It was taken from one of my in- 
struction books called “The Bellows 
Shake.” The arrows indicate a re- 
versal of bellows for each sixteenth 
note throughout the first measure. 
Both the right and left hand chords 
should be sustained throughout the 
entire measure, for they will be 
automatically repeated when the 
bellows are reversed. The next two 
measures should be practiced ac- 
cordingly. This is the first step in 
producing the tremolo. The success 
of the organ imitation depends en- 
tirely upon the manner of reversing 
the bellows. This must be done very 
smoothly and with no semblance of 
jerkiness. 

A common fault of accordionists 
when playing organ music is that 
they do not play the right hand 
chords full and distinct. They are 
inclined to sound one or two tones 
separately and then to follow with 
a third tone. All of the tones of a 
chord should sound simultaneously, 
so that the full chord is heard rather 
than a succession of tones. We have 
never been able to find the reason 
why this fault is more prevalent 

(Continued on Page 277) 
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Gaining Keyboard Velocity Through ‘Touch Contra 


(Continued from Page 243) 


(a) by such sufficient lapse as to 
compel the finger to hold its key 
down; and (b) by muscularly hold- 
ing down each key. This present 
step has to do with the first of these 
two ways; a type of legato used in 
all fast flowing accompanying figures 
such as in the Ltude in D-flat of 
Liszt (See Ex. 2), and in the Etude, 
Op. 25, No. 1, of Chopin. 

All the directions and tests for 
poise and resting in Step 1 are here 
applicable, with this important ex- 
ception—they must be carried out at 


sempre legato (“natural legato”) 


arm 
touch 


key-bed instead of key-surface, but 
with a lightness that will barely pre- 
vent the key from rising. This is ac- 
complished by a trifle more back- 
ward lapse of the elbow, and con- 
sequently will feel less poised and 
slightly heavier at this point. 

Now the methods which resulted in 
only a “shadow practice” in staccato, 
will give with this light resting at 
key-bed a very subtle overbalance 
of the keys, as is obvious, causing a 
very Pianissimo legato result. But if 
we desire even a modicum of greater 
tone above this absolute pianissinvo, 
we must» again lapse the arm a 
trifle more and see to it that such 
extra weight does not come to bear 
deleteriously on key-bed, by the 
neatly timed exertion of the finger 
against key resistance (no! not 
against key-bed). If in a forte pas- 
sage the extra degree of lapse needed 
to prompt the finger to greater exer- 
tion is allowed to reach key-bed, 
clumsiness and stickiness become in- 
evitable and there will be a conse- 
quent impairment in the degree of 
speed. 

Step V. This step has to do with 
that type of legato wherein each 
note is held down muscularly. This 
is a hybrid_touch and is comprised of 
a staccato resting at ,key-surface, 
and the dual role of finger exertion; 
namely, the necessary and some- 
times quite forcible exertion to pro- 
duce tone, an exertion which is but 
momentary, and that light continu- 
ing exertion required to keep the 
key depressed. Keep these two 
(momentary and continuing) exer- 
tions therefore- quite distinct, men- 
tally and physically. 

Furthermore, all degrees of tenuto 
or non-legato are accomplished by 


ak re ek) eG 


this same process; namely, staccato 
resting, plus finger exertion, plus— 
minimum holding of each note to 
its desired length. 

For the expediency of clear mental 
grasp these three touch formations 
have been considered separately. 
But, in actual velocity, a quite gen- 
erous uncurved position of the finger 
(flat finger can be such a misleading 
term), even in a staccato touch, may 
so retard actual key release as to 
make in musical effect a real legato, 
especially if the speed of the succes- 
sion of notes is of such degree as to 
“cover up” any perceptible “air 
spaces” between the notes, so 
quickly does note follow upon note. 

All muscular discriminations, there-~ 
fore, are subject to the precon-— 
ceived musical effect that one de- 
sires. A clear, crisp, brilliant musical 
effect must require a staccato with 
curved finger; a more “velvety” effect 
will require a less curved finger. A 
non-inflective legato passage will re- 
quire the first or “natural legato” 
process; while a passage in which 
subtle inflections from note to note 
are essential will call for the latter 
type of artificial legato. 

Let us for a practical example con-— 
sider the Black Key Study of Chopin: 


(‘artificial legato”) 


The ultimate musical effect of the 
first measure is one of legato wit 
considerable tone, while the effect o 
the second is a sudden piano (soft 
ness) and in legato. As this righ 
hand passage could scarcely be con 
sidered an accompanying figure, but 
is, instead, one in the nature of 
fast moving melody, we have. no. 
choice but to use the artificial legato. 
How then should one practice su 
a passage to gain his desired mus 
cal effect? a 

A good rule to be followed is, +t 
all velocity passages, regardless of 
ultimate musical effect, should be 
practiced first with a soft staccato. 
Then, in the above exercise, there 
should be a step at a time taken, by 
practicing the whole in soft legato 
of the artificial type, which inciden- 
tally gives the required effect of 
measure two. This will teach the 
player the two distinct réles of the 
finger, tone production. which is but 
a momentary exertion of varying de- 
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gree (according to tone amount), 
and tone duration which is a light 
continuous exertion of unvarying de- 
gree. 

The processes for all technic form 
a fixed cycle something like the fol- 
lowing: 


4 musical effect 


o 1 mental-musical 
ed 


perception 
2 
oy e 

& % 

o ov 

h ee. 

5 

Ltio} 
physico- 3 2 mental- 
mechanical muscular 

sensation discrimination 
Sutene 9 


Needless to say, one and four 
above should be always identical; 
and they will be so, if mind, muscle, 
and instrument respond as one 
thing. By way of parenthesis, we 
might also add that the player 
should practice on the best instru- 
ment obtainable, for one needs an 
extremely sensitive and responsive 
keyboard, if his efforts are to ma- 
terialize to best advantage. 

Practice, therefore is something 
vastly different from mere repetition, 
a process that usually results in per- 
fecting the “wrongth” of incorrect 
touch formations. It is not so much 
the going over a passage a number 
of times as the going into it that in- 


- Sures results. 


The Etude Music Lover's 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 231) 


the last thirteen or fourteen years of 
his life. James G. Huneker, who was 
the first editor of The Etude, was 
especially fond of the Chopin of this 
period, although he laid great stress 
upon the peculiar scintillating bril- 
liance of many of his early works. 

Paris certainly had a great in- 
fluence upon the mature Chopin. 
There in the unforgettable salons of 
art, he found a keenly appreciative 
audience that immediately identified 
his gains. Their applause was wine 
to the soul of Chopin. Mr. Abraham 
revives an interesting bit of con- 
temporary information when he 
quotes the English Chopin specialist 
who, in 1848, wrote, “Chopin never 
played his compositions twice alike, 
but varied each according to the 
mood of the moment, a mood that 
charmed by its very waywardness.” 
We always suspected that Chopin 
played in this way and are glad to 
have our opinion confirmed. 

The influence of Chopin has af- 
fected scores of composers right 
down to this day. Unquestionably, 
Wagner felt this as is seen by his 
liking for successions of seventh 
chords. Mr. Abraham points out 


many spots which might have in- 
fluenced Wagner, Strauss and De- 
bussy. 

“Chopin’s Musical Style” 

Author: Gerald Abraham 

Pages: 116 

Price: $2.00 


Publisher: Oxford University Press 


Urgan Style of Playing 
Upon the Accordion 


(Continued from Page 275) 


with accordionists than with pian- 
ists. 


Let the Accordion Breathe 


The swell of organ tones may be 
successfully imitated upon the ac- 
cordion by the gradual increase of 
tone produced by the gradual in- 
crease of air in the bellows. To se- 
cure the right effect it is well to 
nold the thought of inhaling a deep 
breath slowly. This will build the 
tone up slowly until it reaches the 
climax. If the action of the bellows 
is not gradual, the effect will be 
somewhat like a person gasping for 
breath. 

There is another system which 
may be used to imitate the organ 
tremolo or vibrato, but we recom- 
mend it only for advanced players 
and not for student accordionists. It 


is produced on sustained notes by 
the rapid oscillating motion of the 
wrist of the right hand. This causes 
the finger tips to vibrate while they 
are depressing the keys. 

The accompanying excerpt from 


the Pilgrims Chorus’ from “Tann- 


hduser” is a fine example of ac- 
cordion music on which to work for 
organ effects. We suggest that these 
measures be practiced according to 
the suggestions given. : 


Bassetti 

Accordionists will find it to their 
advantage to attend organ recitals 
and listen attentively to the various 
effects created by the organist. 
Many of these are possible upon the 
accordion. Hymns provide excellent 
practice material; and fortunately 
there are numerous albums of them 
arranged for the accordion. A por- 
tion of the daily practice period 
should be devoted to the develop- 
ment of the organ style of playing, 
as no accordionist’s repertoire is 
complete without a group of organ 
Style solos. 

* * a Bo * 

Pietro Deiro will answer questions 
about accordion playing. Letters 
should be addressed to him in care 
of THE EtuprE, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
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Time and Tune 
(Continued from Page 221) 


without any means of determining the length of the sounds, 
it is extremely difficult to interpret the real musical effect 
of manuscripts written with neumes. Even as late as the 
thirteenth century all notes were square or oblong. Later 
it was found that it was more practical to make them oval. 
That, too, marked progress in the tools of the art. 

The Etude is incessantly asked to consider new types of 
musical notation. Many of these are very ingenious. It is 
very unlikely, however, that any new notation will supplant 
that which we now have. It has proved adequate for two 
centuries. Millions of dollars are invested in publications in 
this notation ; and it is unlikely that this vast capital invest- 
ment will ever be discarded to take up some untried ideas. 
We all know how futile has been the tremendous effort for 
years to introduce phonetic spelling, despite its obvious 
advantages. 

The thousands of rhythm bands, that have been springing 
up in all parts of the country, might be looked upon as an 
intuitive recognition of the need for rhythmic instruction. 
We feel that teachers ought to give more attention to the 
teaching of rhythms and counter rhythms. The “time sense” 
must course through our consciousness as the blood flows in 
the blood stream. The widely admired Dalcroze system of 
eurythmics sought to combine the time sense in music with 
the dance. As a result, however, in so far as our observa- 
tions have gone, the system seems to have done more for the 
art of the dance than for the art of music. 

We predict that the use of the metronome will become far 
more general. Musical instruction has long passed the stage 
when slipshod methods were possible. The idea of the metro- 
nome is now nearly two and one half centuries old. In 1696 
a French writer, Etienne Loulié, described a type of metro- 
nome. This was merely a pendulum, a bullet on the end of a 
string, capable of seventy-two indications of velocity. It 
was not, however, until 1815 that the Dutch machinist, 
Winkel of Amsterdam, combined the pendulum with a 
clocklike mechanism and thus devised the first practical 
metronome. Johann Nepomuk Maelzel, Beethoven’s friend, 
devised a similar mechanism and in 1816 started a metro- 
nome factory. His type of instrument enabled composers to 
indicate more accurately the speed at which they desired 
to have their works performed. Some of the composers 
(Beethoven included) were very careless in marking tem- 
pos. Maelzel, a Bavarian, who was born in Ratisbon (Re- 
gensberg) in 1772, died-at sea, on the American brig “Otis,” 
in 1838. He was one of the most picturesque figures of his 
day. In addition to the metronome he made all kinds of 
mechanical contrivances, including a mystic chess player, a 
mechanical trumpet player and a kind of orchestron, the 
Panharmonikon, for which Beethoven wrote his “Battle of 
Vittoria.” He toured America with these contrivances and 
once lived in Philadelphia. 

Practically the only significant advance in the metronome 
in over a century is to be found in the Franz ‘‘Electronome” 


which bears about the same relation to the old fashioned | 


metronome as the automobile bears to the horse and buggy. 
This unusual instrument has no pendulum and no clock 
mechanism. It is reported that the device-is accurate to 
within one one-hundred and twentieth of a second, which 
ought to satisfy any reasonable composer or performer. The 
instrument is plugged in on the regular electric current and 
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2 volume of Bach’s 


therefore will run continuously until shut off, thus avoid- 


ing the nuisance of rewinding. The whole system of “clicks” 
or audible beats is very much more comprehensive than 
those of the old fashioned metronome. Such an instrument 
becomes a studio asset of real practical value, which should 
soon pay for itself in pupil interest and prestige. It is not the 


custom or policy of THE ETUDE to praise proprietary articles 


I 


but this is the only instrument of its type in its particular 
field and is a device which our readers certainly should 


investigate. 


Metronomic discipline will do away with much ragged 
and mussy playing as well as assist in making rhythms 
more precise. Of course, everyone knows that after a piece 
has been thoroughly tested and stabilized with the metro- 
nome, the necessary rhythmic variations, the accelerandos, 
the ritardandos, the ad libs, the tempo rubatos may be in- 
troduced far more intelligently and artistically. 


Musical Magic on the Discs 


(Continued from Page 232) 


Arnold Belnick makes a fine showing 
in his first recording, Geminiani’s 
“Sonata in C minor,” and the Fugue 
in. A, by Tartini-Kreisler (Columbia 
set X-155). In selecting a work by 
Geminiani, a notable pupil of Corelli, 
Belnick not only avoided the beaten 


path but revived music that is de- 


cidedly worth while. 

Musicraft has issued a second 
“Toccatas and 
Fugues,” played by Carl Weinrich on 


_ the “Praetorius” Organ, of Westmin- 


ster Choir College, at Princeton, New 
Jersey (set 37). The latest volume 
contains the great “Toccata, Adagio, 
and Fugue, in C major” and the 


'“Dorian’ Toccata and Fugue in D 


minor.” Mr. Weinrich again shows 
that he is one of the finest of record- 


‘ing organists. His performance is 


clear, rhythmically moving, and ex- 
ceptionally controlled. 

If one wants a group of satirical 
sketches that will afford entertain- 
ment for one’s guests when the party 
spirit begins to drag, we recommend 
Musicraft’s album called “Night Life 
in New York,” by John Hoysradt. Mr. 
Hoysradt is a college professor turned 
actor and mimic. Like Alec Temple- 
ton and Dwight Fiske, he is best 
described as a “one man review.” In 
the album he has made for Musicraft 
there are nine satires on various sub- 
jects—opera, European diplomacy, 
play writing, prize fighting, football, 
play writing and professional ethics. 
Hoysradt. has an acid humor and a 
remarkable flair for characteriza- 
tion. His recordings will provide an 
original twist to a party. 

Igor Gorin, the young Russo-Amer- 
ican baritone, has made an album 
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of Moussorgsky songs which must be 
counted among the best things he 
has done for the phonograph to date 
(Victor set M-636). The album con- 
tains the four “Songs and Dances of 
Death,” Revery of the Young Peasant 
from “The .Fair at Sorotchinski,’’ 
“The Banks of the Don, To the Little 
Star, and The Forgotten One. 

The Hungarian soprano, Gitta Al- 
par, long enjoyed a brilliant career 
in Central Europe. Recently, how- 
ever, the lady found it necessary to 
come to America, where immediately 
Columbia wisely engaged her for a 
series of recordings. Her first Ameri- 
can release, “A Musicale of Conti- 
nental Song,” is a sort of a song re- 
cital from Russia, Spain, Hungary, 
Italy and Austria. The lady sings 
well, in the style of a competent 
comic opera star, and she is to be 
appreciated more in lighter pieces 
than in her one operatic selection, 
A fors’ é lui from “La Traviata.” 

For sheer beauty of voice and ef- 
fortless singing, Dorothy Maynor’s 
performance of Handel’s O, Sleep! 
Why doth thou leave me and 
Pamina’s air, Ach, ich fihl’s from 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” are almost 
without precedent on a record. This 
colored lyric soprano is a joy to hear, 
and her recordings are recom- 
mended our readers. 

Recommended: Melchior’s latest 
and best recordings of the Forging 
Song from “Siegfried” and the Liebes- 
lied from “Die Walkiire” (Victor disc 
2035) ; Militza Korjus’ brilliant per- 
formances of the Bolero from “I Ves- 
pri Siciliani” and the Cavatina from 
“Rrnani” (Victor disc 12603). 


VoIcE, PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, 
SPEECH, ORCHESTRA AND 
CHORAL TRAINING 
WiITHOUT ADDITIONAL Cost 


ABOVE REGULAR ACADEMIC TUITION. 


Bob Jones College Chorus and Orchestra with Guest Soloists for The Messiah, December 1939 


AN AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 


— TO DEVELOP MUSICAL TALENT AND APPRECIATION WHILE 
ACQUIRING A LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION— 


— TO PREPARE FOR PROFESSIONAL OR TEACHING POSITION 
BY EARNING A BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE WITH A 
MAJOR IN MUSIC— 


—TO EQUIP ONESELF FOR USEFUL FULL-TIME CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE IN THE MINISTRY OF MUSIC 


(Beginning with the fall session, 1940-41, Bob Jones College is 
adding to its curricula courses leading to a Bachelor’s degree with 
a major in Sacred Music, affording special training for those inter- 
ested in preparing for positions as choir directors, evangelistic 
song leaders, etc.) 


. .. in its musical training, 
as well as in all its other fields, is developing Christian 
leaders—young people who have an abiding faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their personal Savior. Bob Jones 
College believes that talent is a gift from God to be invested 
for His glory. 


eX) 


A wide variety of courses offered includes: four-year 
college course ... four-year high school course . . . four- 
year secondary teachers course .. . two-year elementary 
teachers course . .. one-year business and secretarial 
course. 


Ts) 


Oe in the beautiful Tennessee Valley Section of the 
Old South, Bob Jones College is fully accredited as a four-year 
institution by the Department of Education of the State of 
Tennessee. Credits are accepted by leading universities and 
graduate schools in all sections of the country. 


For information and catalogue write 


DR. BOB JONES, JR., Acting President 


Bos Jones CouLece 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
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of infrequent rehearsals, the ines- 
capable evidence will lie in their 
quality of performance under sight 
reading conditions. Sight reading 
capability is acquired only through 
a musical training that is solid and 
thorough going. A foundation must 
be first established with the elements 
of adequate technic, fine tone, into- 


Established 1857 


SUMMER SESSION 
MAJOR TERM—JUNE 24-AUG. 3 


This summer—study at the nationally recognized 
Chicago Conservatory—earn credits toward a degree 
or for promotion—enjoy the advantages of the city’s 
brilliant summer musical program. 


CHESTRAL 


For teachers—the presentation of the many new 
trends in school music, including curriculum prob- 
lems, will prove stimulating. 

Complete program, 
branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 


PIANO ® VOICE © VIOLIN ® CELLO © ORGAN @ THEORY 

© NORMAL METHODS ¢© PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC @ OR- 

AND BAND INSTRUMENTS @ HARMONY @& 

COUNTERPOINT ® COMPOSITION ®© ORCHESTRATION © 
EAR TRAINING @© DRAMATIC ART 


DEGREES: Bachelor and Master of Music, 
Music Education, Dramatic Art 
Institutional Member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 


Dormitory accommodations. 
and full information to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


under 165 artist-teachers in all 


Write for catalog F. 


Whe 


Summer School 


The Conservatory of Music is a member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and includes on its faculty outstanding men and women. 
Unusual opportunities for effective work and rapid progress because of a 
strong personnel, inspiring setting and religious-cultural influences. Educa- 
tion Courses, Applied Music, Theory, etc. Attractive opportunities for-added 
subjects in Language, Speech, Philosophy, and Science from Liberal Arts 
curriculum. Interesting bulletin free. Write today. 


Address: Enock ©. Dyrness, Director, Box EM-40, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


ator pbb 


BENEFITS and 
PLEASURES 


“CHRISTO ET 
REGNO Eyusy 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


E. Clifford School 49th 
Director Music Nees 


Trains students for active musical careers in 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Conserv- 
atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 
and choral music, theory, music education and 
expression. For complete information 


Write E. CLIFFORD TOREN, Dir. 
3201 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
Courses in piano, voice, violin, cello, organ, theory, 
Dublic school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Jez bekel® 
music 


Ernst Bacon, Dean, Spartansburg, 
KNOX COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
James Macc. Weddell, “Chairman, 
Catalogue sent free upon request 
canal mee oe 
Courses leading to 
the B. Mus., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Rates 
reasonable. In the heart of the Shenandoah 


CONVERSE COLLEGE : 
SH EN AND OAH CONSERVATORY 
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SCHOOLS—COLLEGES 


~SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
INSTITUTE OF 


DET ROI MUSICAL ART 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Association of Music Schools. 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees, 

H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


7 THE REVISED DUNNING COURSE 
OF MUSIC STUDY 


Is bigger, better; more practical and popular than ever. 
Creative—Pre-School—Intermediate—Junior—Senior Courses 


For students from three to sixty-three. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, International Dean. 
Normal Classes for teachers and advanced students 
as follows: 

Mrs. ee Warren Carrick, 940 S. E. 68th Ave., Port- 

nd, re,—Sun Valley, HE) June 17; San 
Tera July 13: New York, August 20. 
Laud German Phippen, 3508 Potomac Ave 
Dallas, Texas—Dallas, June 10; Los Angeles, 
July 8. : 
Write for booklet of information, 


Eight Weeks Summer Session 
June 24 to August 12 


NUUUUTULUUUUTTTA UAT 


Mrs. 


GUY MATER 
says, 

“Yes, indeed! There will be another 

Asheville class this summer.” 


Dares, AucusT 19 To 23. 
For details see the Etude for May. 


nation, rhythm, and the all-impor- 


tant general concept. A good sight 
reading group is one which really 
does not sight read. It is familiar 
with the many factors involved in 
making a composition and in per- 
forming a composition. The way 
these factors are put together may 


Current Music 


yee 


The Modern Instrumental Music Festivals 


(Continued from Page 273) 


be new, but not the constituents 
themselves. 

The festivals of this period of the 
year will once again provide happy — 
experiences for thousands of school | 
boys and girls who are interested in 
music. This is their proving ground; 
but, more than that, it leaves with 
them something of the spirit of 
worth while endeavor, a broader con- 
cept of one of the greatest of the 
cultural arts, a joy in sharing some- 
thing beautiful and good. For those 
of us who take active interest in the 
festivals, it is our duty and our privi- 
lege to make them true instruments 
of progress. 


“Over the Air’ 


(Continued from Page 230) 


Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, will be heard on 
April 22, 23, 25, and 26. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch will devote 
the first half-hour of his NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour on Friday, April 
5, to “Drums and Cymbals.” The pro- 
gram, heard over the NBC-Blue Net- 
work from 2:00 to 3:00 P. M., EST., 
includes the Scherzo from Bee- 
thoven’s “Ninth Symphony”; Tschai- 
kowsky’s Marche Slav; the Thunder- 
storm from Rossini’s Overture to 
“William Tell”; Herbert’s American 
Fantasy; and Beethoven’s Turkish 
March from “The Ruins of Athens.” 
The second half hour, featuring 
“Dances of Europe,” includes Bach’s 
Gavotte in D; Minuet “Don Gio- 
vanni,” by Mozart; Polka from “The 
Bartered Bride,’ by Smetana; and 
the Emperor Waltz by Johann 
Strauss. 

In his broadcast of April 12, Dr. 
Damrosch will present Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian Symphony, in A Major”; The 
Swan of Tuonela by Sibelius; and 
Alborado del Gracioso by Maurice 
Ravel. 

For his April 19 broadcast, Dr. 
Damrosch again turns the spotlight 
on percussion instruments and illus- 
trates them through the following 
selections: Liadofi’s Dance of the 
Mosquito; Gypsy Dance from “Car- 
men,’ by Bizet; Laideronette from 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose Suite’; and 
Haydn’s Gypsy Rondo. In the second 
half of his program, titled “Dances 
of America,” the conductor will play 
Deer Dance and War Dance by Skil- 
ton, Davidson’s Concert Square 
Dance, Guion’s Sheep and Goat 
Walking to Pasture, and a Waltz by 
Jerome Kern. 

The final April broadcast, on Fri- 
day the 26th, will include Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, “Les Preludes” and 
a modern American work, Samuel 


eo 


od 


Barber’s “Symphony in One Move- 
ment.” 


The Eternal Urge 


A story that outlines science’s 
struggle to lift the level of civiliza- 
tion is being presented every Satur- 
day afternoon over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (5.00 to 5:30 
P. M., EST). The title given this 
highly interesting half hour is “The 
Human Struggle.” Each program re- 
counts in dramatic form the inter- 
dependence and cooperation in re- 
search among scientists and scholars 
in some great university of the world. 
In presenting this program, an edi- 
tor acts as narrator and sets the 
dramatic scenes, while the fast moy- 
ing episodes unfold the story behind 
our modern “miracles.” Each script 
is limited to two scenes, so that the 
program is made clear and interest- 
ing to the listener. We particularly 
recommend this unusual event to our 
readers. 

A worthy educational feature to be 
heard over NBC Blue Network sta- 
tions during April will be ‘Music for 
Young Listeners,” presented by Mary 
Van Doren, pianist and narrator, 
Wednesdays at 2:00 P. M., EST. On 
April 3 Mrs. Van Doren will play and 
discuss three excerpts from Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition.” 
On April 10 her program will include 
“Country Dances” and Irish Tune 
from County Derry by Percy Grain- 
ger; and Juba Dance by Nathaniel 
Dett. 

For her April 17 program, Mrs. 
Van Doren features three pieces by 
Carl Maria von Weber: Waltz in A 
major; Invitation to the Dance; and 
Rondo in C major. On April 24 she 
will present Douglas Moore’s Fiddlin’ 
Joe, Aaron Copland’s Sunday After- 
noon Music, and Henry Cowell’s The 
Irishman Dances. 


* * 


“Melodies tell of a man’s taste, being a very barometer of his 


fancy. But chords tell the innermost mind of music.’”— 


ford Davies. 


Sir Wal- 
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~ The Successful Development of a Singing Artist 


(Continued from Page 236) 


judgment leading him astray. 

“For the beginner, however, there 
are some important questions which 
can be brought up and answered be- 
fore he starts. For instance, there is 
the problem of selecting the right 
teacher. 


The Teacher Must Demonstrate 
“Because his future career depends 
upon a wise choice, the would be 
singer cannot be too careful. Person- 
ally, I feel that only a teacher who 
has himself been a _ professional 
singer should be considered. We do 
not go to a cornetist for piano les- 
sons, nor to a violinist if we wish to 
play the flute. Then why go to an 
organist or a pianist for vocal. les- 
sons? Since everything pertaining to 
tone production, placement, reso- 
nance, breath, and all the other 
myriad fine points in singing, must 
be shown to the student by personal 
demonstration, only a teacher who 
is himself a singer is competent to 
do this. 
“Most persons choose a teacher 
because they have been impressed 
by the singing of one of his pupils. 
But how do they know whether the 
student really learned all he knows 
from that teacher, or whether he ac- 
quired it from half a dozen others? 
Singers have the misleading habit of 
‘attributing their best qualities to 
whatever teacher they happen to be 
studying with at the moment; all 
that his predecessors taught them is 
forgotten or ignored. On the other 
hand, the student who so impressed 
us may be that teacher’s only worth 
while singer, and he may be singing 
well not because he studied with that 
teacher, but despite that fact. There- 
fore, to make sure, we should hear 
at least ten of any teacher’s pupils, 
instead of just one. Then, if they all 
sing well, we are less likely to be 
mistaken in our judgment. 
“Already there has been a warn- 
ing against misuse of the throat, but 
many do not realize that this is 
sometimes caused by the attempt to 
sing consonants, and to dwell upon 
them instead of the vowels of a 
word. Consonants must be handled 
very carefully and must be enunci- 
ated distinctly but very quickly; 
_ otherwise we find that we are trying to 
)form them somewhere in the throat, 
which invariably leads to tightening 


How Much Si 


and other difficulties. The tone 
should always float, never be driven 
or pushed. When a singer’s mouth, or 
the cords of his neck attract atten- 
tion, that singer is singing badly and 
our own throats ache in sympathy. 

“IT have said nothing about the 
importance of lessons in repertoire, 
stage deportment, or languages, be- 
cause these studies are taken for 
granted in the operatic aspirant. 
They are just as important to the 
singer who intends to make the con- 
cert stage, or radio, his goal. More- 
over, a student should develop his 
memory as early as possible, and 
should not depend upon _ that 
abomination, the Book of Words, for 
either private or public perform- 
ances. He should understand every 
word of his song, and not have just 
a general idea of its context, till their 
thought is absorbed and becomes a 
mainstay of memory; otherwise he 
cannot give proper feeling or em- 
phasis to it. Nor should any song be 
sung before an audience until it has 
been done from memory in private 
perhaps one hundred times; only 
then can complete ease and assur- 
ance be attained. A song or role must 
be worked into the voice before it 
can be truly effective. 

“Too many singers who plan a 
radio or musical comedy career feel 
that they need not study so seriously 
as if they hoped to succeed in opera 
or concert. This is a great error. If 
the voice is to be used at all it should 
be used correctly. Not only so that 
it may always sound its best, but also 
that its career may be a long and 
profitable one. The natural voice 
cannot survive the strain of profes- 
sional work unless it is bulwarked by 
proper training. That is why we so 
often see a promising career cut 
short just when its finest opportuni- 
ties are opening up. The only way 
to avoid such disaster is to take one’s 
self and one’s work so seriously, at 
the very outset, that this cannot 
occur. This means selecting the very 
best teacher to be had for foundation 
work, striving diligently, unceas- 
ingly toward a definite goal, and 
thanking God that one lives in a 
country where the finest teachers are 
available, where opportunity is 
ample, and where the rewards are 
greater than anywhere else in the 
world!” 
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nging Per Day? 


“In regard to the amount of vocal training to be taken every 
day, here again, one cannot lay down absolute rules. The quality 
of her voice and the state of her health must determine that. 
During the opera season, beside the regular rehearsals, I practice 
the scales every day, so as to give each note in my register a trial. 
This is not necessary with everyone. Some singers have such 
flexible voices that they can cut this training out. My voice has to 
be warmed up, and its resiliency in the beginning has to be 
created anew each time. A girl will soon find this distinction for 
herself, and can estimate her exercising accordingly.”—Geraldine 


Farrar. 
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Bel Canto Studios & Opera Academy 
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SPECIAL SUMMER 
COURSES 


For Singers, Teachers 
and Beginners 


MAY 13th to 


SEPTEMBER 14th 


Voice Placement, 


Musician- 


ship, Acting, Languages, Rep- 


ertoires, Voice 


Teachers 


Clinics for 
and Students De- 


sirous of Becoming Teachers, 


and Repertoire Classes. 


Through affiliation with the Zoellner Conservatory of Music, 
credits given toward degrees, certificates, and diplomas. 


610 So. 


THREE FREE COURSES 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Musicianship plementary and Advanced) 

ew 


Piano Playing 


SIGHT not 
SINGING 


certificate, 


materials, 


education. 


“do re mi” 
not numbers 
not intervals 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 E, 86th St. (Park Ave) ., New York City 
SAcramente 2-4859 


PEABO 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Studios Open All Year 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


(Perfect) 
School of Music 
and Different) 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


DR. LAZAR SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of World-Renowned Singers 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 
A Loading Southern Music College 
An endowed professional school; nationally accredited. 
Full Bachelor of Music and Master of Music degree 
and diploma courses; B. A. Music Major in Converse 
College Liberal Arts Department. Teachers of national 
reputation; Women’s dormitories. 
Artists’ Concerts. Moderate Tuition. For Catalogues 
Address: Ernst Bacon, Dean 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Summer session; 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


Excellent merchandising opportunities are to be found in Etude advertising columns 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GeEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 8 to August 16, 1940 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher's 


and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 


degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 


public school music, theory, composition, and 


musicology. Department for high school students. 


Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 


Catalog on request 


Room 122 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Etude Historical Musical Portrait Series 


o/s Abphabetical SCL. Cection of 


This series, which began 
included to date a total 


in February, 1932, has 
of 4260 celebrities. It 


will be continued alphabetically until the entire 
history of music is adequately covered. 


Hermann Adolf Wollenhaupt 
—B. Schkeuditz, Ger., Sept. 
27, 1827; d. New York, Sept. 
18, 1863. Comp., pianist. 
From 1845 in N. Y. Many 
concert tours. Wrote brilliant 
piano pes., transcriptions. 


Francis Lodowick York—B. 
Ontonagon, Mich., Mar. 9, 
1861. Comp., organ. Stud. in 
Boston, Detroit and Paris. 
Was dir. Detroit Cons, Mus. 
Works are for organ, voice, 
and chorus. 


Florian Zajic—B. Unhoscht, 
Bohemia, May 4, 1853; 4d. 
Berlin, May 17, 1926. Vio- 
linist, tchr. Stud. at Prague 
Cons. From 1891-95 on fac., 
Stern Cons.; then prof. at 
Wlindworth-ScharwenkaCons, 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler— 
B. Bielitz, Austrian Silesia, 
July 16, 1863; d. Chicago, 
Aug. 21, 1927. Famous pia- 
nist. Appearances with all 
prom. orchs. in U.S. Annual 


tours, Europe and America. 


i Sa a. na 

Geza Zichy—B. Sztara,Hun- 
gary, July 1849; d. Buda- 
pest, Jan. 15, 1924. Comp., 
eond., left-handed piano vir- 
tuoso. Was pres., Nat. Cons., 
Budapest. Played with Liszt 
special three-hand arrmts. 
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mn 
ich; court mus. Dir., Dres- 
den; dir. of Cologne Cons. 


Gaylord Yost—B. Fayette, O. 
. 28, 1888, Comp., cond., 

J. S. and in 

, Has tr. Europe and U. 8. 
Was dir. vin. dept., Coll. of 
Mus. Art, Indianapolis. Fac. 
Mem. Pittsburgh Mus. Inst. 


John S. Zamecnik—B. Cleve- 
Jand, O., May 14, 1872. Comp., 
editor, arr. Pupil of Dvorak 
at Prague Cons. Played in 
Pittsbgh. Or. under Herbert. 
Has writ. for orch and band; 
also many arrangements, 


Karl Friedrich Zelter—B. 
Petzow-Werder, Ger., Dec. 11, 
1758 ;d. Berlin, May 15, 1832. 
Comp., cond. Suced. Fasch 
as cond. of Singakademie. 
Orgnzd, Berlin Liedertafel. 
Fdr. R. Int. for Church Mus. 


Florenz Ziegfeld—B. Jener, 
Ger., 1843; d. Chicago, 1923. 
Pianist, educator, Studied at 
Leipzig Cons. Began tch. in 
Chicago, 1863; in 1867 estb. 
Chicago Acad of Mus., later 
changed to Chicago Mus. Coll. 


The World's Best hnown Musicians 


Ludwig Wiillner—B. Miin- 
ster, Westphalia, Aug. 19, 


1858. Disting. lieder singer; 
formerly an actor. Son of Franz 


W. Stud. at Cologne Cons. 
Many suc. tours. d. Berlin, 
Mar. 22, 1938. 


Victor Young—B. Chicago. 


Comp., cond., vinst. Stud. at 


Warsaw Cons. Début as yinst. 
w. Warsaw Philh. Orch. Tr. 
Eur. Has been mus. dir. 
Amer. of leading radio “‘hrs.’” 
Orchl., ensem. and yln. wks, 


Comp. Pupil of M 


produced in San Francisco, 
Chicago, Milan, & New York. 
Also orchl. wks. and songs, 


Alexander von Zemlinsky— 
B. Vienna, Oct. 4, 1872. 
Comp. Kapellm. ip leading 
Austrian and German opera 
houses. Also active in Prague 
and Vienna. Orehl. works 
and chamber music. 


Bernhard Ziehn—B. Erfurt, 
Jan. 20, 1845; d. Chicago, 
Sept. 8, 1912. Theorist, tchr. 
writer. Taught in Miihlhaus- 
en; then in Chicago. Among 
pupils was Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler. Theoretical works. 


in 


agni in 
Pesaro. His operas have been 


Hermann Wunsch—B. 
Neuss, Aug. 9, 1884, Comp. 
Stud. at Krefeld, Cologne 
cons., and Hochschule fiir 
Musik, Berlin. Active in Ber- 
lin. Has written symphonies, 
operas, and other works. 


Victor Young—B. Bristol, 
Tenn. Comp., pnst. Stud. Cin., 
N. Y., and Paris U.S. début 
with Rus. Symph. Oreh. Was 
assoc. with Edison as pnst. 
and accomp. for leading ar- 
tists, Misel. publd. works, 


Santi- 
Mar. 
25, 1935. Tenor. Began career 
as a baritone. Studied with 
Angelo Querze in Santiago. 
Sang in London and in Italy. 
Was mem, Metro. Opera Co, 


Renato Zanelli—B. 
ago, Chile; d. there, 


Giovanni Zenatello—B. Ve- 
rona, Feb. 22, 1879. Dram. 
tenor. Début at San Carlo 
Theater, Naples, 1901. From 
1903-7 at La Scala, Milan. 
Sang in prince. opera houses 
in Amer, 


i a 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski — B. 
Galacia, Mar. 31, 1847. 


Comp., pianist, tehr., writer, 
Was active in New York, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Buf- 
falo (1888-1910). Pdr. in Los 
Angeles of Zielinski Trio Cl. 


Mary Wurm—B. Southamp- 
ton, Eng., May 18, 1860; d. 
Munich, Jan. 21, 1938. 
Comp., pianist, tehr. Pupil 
of Clara Schumann and Hum- 
perdinck. Wrote an opera, 
chamber works, piano pieces. 


Litge, 


Ysaye—B. 
1858; d. Brussels, 
May 12, 1931. Comp. famous 


Eugene 
July 16, 


violinist. From 1886-98 prof. 
at Brussels Cons. U.S. début 
1894. From 1916-20 cond., 
Cin. Symph. Or. Vin. wks. 


Koscak Yamada—B. Tokio, 
1886. Comp., cond, Studied 
at Imp. Acad. of Mus.,Tokio 
and in Berlin. Fdr., 1914, 
and con., Philh. Soc. of To- 
kio.In 1918 vis. Amer.Orchl. 
works, and an opera. 


Etude readers desiring additional copies of this 
page and pages previously published are referred 


to the directions for securing them in the Pub- 
lisher’s Notes section of this issue. 


Laurel Everett Yeamans—B. 
La Grange, Ohio, July 11, 
1890; d. Oberlin, O., July 4, 
1937. Comp., or Stud. at 
Oberlin Cons,; then prof. of 
org. there. Wks. incl. oper., 
“Little Red Riding Hood.’’ 


Max Wilhelm Zach—B.Lem- 
berg, Poland, Aug. 31, 1864;d. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 3, 1921. 
Cond., violist. From 1886- 
1907, viola player in Boston 
Symph. From 1907-21, cond., 
St. Louis Symph. Orch, 


Franciszek Zachara—B, Tar- 


nov, Poland, 1898. Comp., 
pianist. Studied at Imp. 
Cons., Petrograd. Soloist 


with Warsaw Philh. Symph. 
Or. Début, New York, 1928. 
Fac.mem., Brenau Coll.Cons, 


Gioseffo Zarlino—B. Chiog- 
gia, Mar 22, 1517; d. Venice, 
Feb. 14, 1590. Noted theorist. 
From 1565 to his death was 
maestro di cappella at San 
Marco. Most fam. writer of 
his day; only few wks extant, 


B. Munich, 


Max Zenger 
Feb. 2, 1837; d. there, Nov. 
18, 1911. Comp., cond, Was 


mus. dir. of Munich Court 
Opera; court cond. at Karls- 
ruhe; cond. of Munich Ora- 
torio Soc. Many works. 


Herman Zilecher—B. Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Aug. 18, 1881. 


Comp., pianist. Has toured 
Europe and U.S. Was tehr. 
at Hoch Cons., Frankfort; 
then prof. at R. Acad, of 
Mus., Munich. Varied works. 


Carlo Zecchi — B. Rome, 
1903. Pianist. Studied at 
St. Cecilia Cons,, Rome, and 
with Busoni. Has appeared 
with leading orchs. of Eu- 


rope, and the Philh.-Symph. 
Orch., New York. 


Nicola Zerola—B. Naples 
1876; d. New York, July 19, 
1937, Dram. tenor. Sang at 
San Carlo Opera, Naples. 
New York début, 1909. Ap- 
peared with Manhattan, 
Metro, & Chicago Opera Cos, 


= Sone 
Winfred Zillig—B. Wiirz- 
burg, April 1, 1905. Comp., 
cond, Pupil of H. Zilcher 
and Schinberg. Opera cond. 
in Diisseldorf. Has written 
operas, orchl. and ensemble 
works, songs, piano pieces. 


Camille Zeckwer—B. Phila., 
June 26, 1875; Southamp- 
ton, L.I., Aug. 7, 1924. Comp., 
cond., pianist, tehr. Son of 


Richard Z. Works played by 
major orchs. Was pres., Zeck- 
wer-Hahn Phila. Mus. Acad, 


Karl Zerrahn—B. Malchow, 
Mecklenburg, July 28, 1826; 
d. Milton, Mass., Dec. 29, 
1909. Choral dir. Many years 
cond. Handel and Haydn Soc., 
and Worcester, Mass., Mus. 
Fest. Prof. at N. E, Cons. 


Efrem Zimbalist—B. Ros- 
tow, Russia, Apr. 9, 1889. 
Violinist, tchr., comp. Pupil 
of Auer, U. S. début in 
Boston, 1911. Many tours, 
Europe and U.S. Fac. mem., 
Curtis Inst. of Music, 


Pietro Yon—B. Settimo-Vit- 
tone, Piedmont, Italy, Aug. 8, 
1886. Comp., org. In 1921 be- 
came hon. orgnst., St. Peter’s 
Rome. Since 1926, organist- 
mus, dir., St. Patrick’s Cath., 
N. Y. Many works. 


Michael Zadora—B. N. Y., 
June 14, 1882. Pianist,comp. 
Was active as concert artist 
many years in Berlin, then 
in N. Y. Has appeared in 
joint recitals with Egon 
Petri. Has written piano pes. 


2. 


Richard Zeckwer—B. Sten- 
dal, Prussia, Apr. 30, 1850; d 
Phila., 1922. Comp.. orgnst., 
tchr. Studied, Leipzig Cons. 
From 1870 tehr., Phila. Mus. 
Acad. In 1876 became dir. 
Orchl wks., songs & pia. pes. 


Otakar Zich—B. Kral Mes- — 
tec, Mar. 25, 1879; d. July 
9, 193'4. Comp., author. Prof. 


at Univ. of Prague. Has 
written in modern vein, 
operas, choral ballads, and — 


songs with orch. 


Nicola Antonio Zingarelli 
B. Naples, April 4, 17 
Torre del Greco,May 5, 1837. 
Comp. Held important posts 
in Italian cathedrals. 

34 operas, sung by the best 
singers of the day. 


THE ETUDE 


Music Educators Constantly Progressing 
(Continued from Page 222) 


ties of today which in a large meas- 
ure have been furthered by the col- 
lective action of the Music Educa- 
tor’s National Conference and its 
affiliates. : 

Music is now being used in the 
schools to make education live. Its 
adjustment to this purpose, was, but 
a few years ago, hardly. imagined. 
Of course this integration with other 
studies demands a great deal of 
highly intelligent and ingenious 
planning upon the part of the 
teacher; but those who have ex- 
perienced it have rejoiced in the re- 
sults. In the observation of thousands 
of pupils and thousands of teachers 
that have come under my direction, 
I have noted that the process of in- 
tegration has been most beneficial, 
not merely from the educational and 
artistic standpoint, but from the 
social standpoint as well. The main 
reason for the existence of a school 
system, which looks to the taxpayer 
for support, is the production of 
useful, well-trained and enlightened 


American citizens. In fact, the very 
existence of our nation depends upon 
this. Sanity, character, normal living 
and leadership, in my experience 
covering many years, have been very 
markedly. developed through music. 

The educators and supervisors of 


America may well be proud of their. 


splendid contribution to the Amer- 
ican way of living and growing, as 
we develop the ideals, purposes and 
traditions of the great heritage 
given us by our ancestors. 

It is significant that this valuable 
conference is being held in the land 
of the “Forty-niners,” the pioneers 
in the new world of magnificent op- 
portunity. The members of the con- 
ference still form a great army of 
pioneers, which penetrates beyond 
the old frontiers conquered by our 
forefathers and seeks to reénforce 
the ramparts of modern American 
life and to protect our country from 
the intrusion of alien “isms” which 
tend to undermine all that is best 
and noblest in man. 


New Music in the Movies 
(Continued from Page 229) 


cast includes Mary Boland and 
- Buster Keaton. The _ producer-di- 
rector is Robert Z. Leonard, director 
of the earlier MacDonald-Eddy suc- 
cesses, ‘“Maytime” and “Girl of The 
Golden West.” 


Authentic Musical Settings 


Herbert Stothart, composer, con- 
ductor, and musical director of the 
MGM < studios, is responsible for the 
musical adaptations. He has pro- 
vided period authenticity for Miss 
MacDonald’s performance of Rom- 
berg’s One Kiss, by using an or- 
chestra of strings, wood winds, two 
French horns, and a harpsichord in- 
stead of a piano. This combination 
of instruments is typical of the time 
‘in which the story plays, and was 
greatly favored by Mozart. 

“New Moon” further includes one 
‘of the most important musical re- 
cordings of the current season, com- 
pleted by Mr. Stothart and Dr. Wil- 
liam Axt. Handel’s Largo, is sung by 
Jeanette MacDonald and a chorus 
\ of fifty voices, with grand organ and 
orchestra. The Largo was recorded 
for a church sequence, and is sung 
in Latin, under the supervision of 
the Reverend John O’Donnell, who 
served as technical adviser for this 
scene. 

- During the making of “New Moon,” 
the recording stage became the scene 
of an unusual presentation. Dalies 
‘Frantz, pianist now turned actor, 
gave to Nelson Eddy a yellowed page 
of music manuscript, which proved 
to be a valuable song. The song 
A VAimé, was written for Prince 
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Oscar of Denmark, years ago, by H. 
de Fontenailles. Its haunting melody 
so pleased the Prince that he pre- 
ferred to keep it unpublished, ask- 
ing singers to perform it for him 
from manuscript. Some years ago 
Rosa Ponselle sang it for the Prince, 
and he gave her the manuscript. She 
brought it to America, and ap- 
parently forgot it. Recently she un- 
earthed it and showed it to Mr. 
Frantz, who recopied it, working out 
his own arrangement. This copy, the 
only one in existence besides the ori- 
ginal manuscript, was presented to 
Mr. Eddy in the decor of the “New 
Moon” set. 

It is interesting to watch musical 
productions of worth reémerging 
from the Hollywood warehouse; even 
more interesting to speculate on 
what will come next. 

“My Favorite Wife’ (RKO) star- 
ring Irene Dunne and Cary Grant, 
with Garson Kanin directing, offers 
a variation on the Enoch Arden 
theme centering in the person of the 
wife instead of the husband. Miss 
Dunne is an accomplished musician. 
A native of Kentucky, she spent 
much time during her early years of 
vocal study, in unlearning the 
Southern inflections that were na- 
tural to her. So well did she learn 
(or unlearn), that, a diction coach 
was required to give her special drill 
in the reacquisition of the Southern 
accent, necessary to the portrayal 
of her part in “My Favorite Wife.” 
Even when a film is not strictly 
“musical,” the diction problem is al- 
ways present! 


EASTMAN SCH 


O 


OOL OF MUSIC | 
f 


The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


Eastman School broadcasts of ‘Milestones in the History of Music” 
heard over NBC Network each Saturday 12:00-12:30 P.M. E.S.T. 
RCA Victor has released nine compositions by American Composers 
recorded by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Conductor. 


Eastman School Publications by members of the faculty include: 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Individual vocal and instrumental instruction. Classes in Theory, Com- 


“Answers: to Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; 


“Method of Organ Playing,” Harold Gleason; 


“Examples of Counterpoint,” Gustave Soderlund; 


“Handbook of Conducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; 


*“Modern Method for Double Bass,”’ Nelson Watson. 


For further information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Dean 


position, and all branches of music education. 


Courses leading to diploma and B. S. and M. S. degrees in instru- 


mental, singing, and public school music departments. 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


Degrees : 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 
All the advantages of a large University. Special 

dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 

music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION —July 1 to Aug. 9 
For bulletin address 

Dean H. L. BUTLER 

Room 35, College of Fine Arts 

Syracuse, N, Y. 


lor and 


Special 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


St 
526 Pine ” 
19 Bhila., Pa. 


“Master of Music. M 
fees. Write for Catalog. 


EMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Catalog on request. 


Room 122, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


Bachelor of Music 
Master of Music 


Playing, — incorporating 
Principles into a carefully 


the 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Matthay Representative 


Summer Class in New York City 
July 8 to August 15 


Private lessons amplified by interpreta- 
tion classes and 12 lectures: 


The Groundwork of Expressive Pianoforte 


Matthay 


planned course of study. 


Further details from 
| 806 Steinway Bldg., New York City 


filviene ss Theatre <s 


83 Schools—DRAMA, DANCE, OPERA—For Acting, Teach- 
ing, Directing. Faculty 36. STAGE, SCREEN & 
~appearances while learning. Graduates: Una Merkel, Fred 
Astaire, Lee Tracy, Laurette Taylor, Peggy Shannon. Cata- 
log, Apply Sec’y Schubert, 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


RADIO 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, Dean of the Faculty. Faculty 
of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s Degrees. Diplomas. 


students 


in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble 


classes. 


Dramatics. 


Illustrated 1939-40 catalog M. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Do SCALES FASCINATE you? They do most 
good pianists. But are you a good pianist? 
Would you like to be? If so, look to your 
scales. 

Here is my favorite pattern, to be used 
in octaves, sixths and thirds: 

Play two octaves in parallel motion, 
starting on C’s one and two octaves below 
middle C, then two octaves and back in 
contrary motion, again two octaves in 
parallel motion, then back to base. First, 
play the major scale, then its relative 
minor, from C to F, six pairs to-day; and 
from F-sharp to B tomorrow. 

This much accomplished, prepare for 
real fun. Syncopate your scales, using our 
foregoing pattern—quarter notes, eighths, 
sixteenths. It is only fair to warn you— 
syncopated scales just almost take your 
breath away, and you'll feel ali topsy-turvy ! 


The Fascination of Music Scales 
By ae Buchel Oy ed be 


Place the hands on the two C's below 
middle C, start with the left, the right 
playing on the after beat, then reverse this 
order, right hand first, the left playing on 
the after beat. An octave or two in parallel 
motion will suffice to begin with. Later, if 


you are really ambitious, try playing them 
in thirds and sixths, also in contrary mo- 
tion. Oh, there are endless possibilities, de- 
lightful variations for you to discover. 

By the time your scales are going nicely, 
notice your rhythm. You'll be surprised— 
such mathematical precision! 

And now—do scales fascinate you? 


Donna May's Suggestion Slips 
By Ress Henry 


“T wisH I couLp find some way to make 
my practice hour more interesting,” sighed 
Doris. “Sometimes I get bored, and then 
I’m careless and play incorrectly.” 

“Why don’t you try my Suggestion 
Slips?” remarked Donna May, her chum. 
“They're fun, and they really help me to 
get more benefit from my practice periods.” 
“Tell me, what are they?” Doris inquired. 

“I simply have a small slip of paper for 
every piece, exercise, or scale in my lesson,” 
explained Donna May. “I jot down on 
these little slips exactly what my teacher 
tells me about every piece. I put the name 
of each selection on its special slip, and 
drop them all into a box on top of my 
piano. 

“Then each day before I start to prac- 
tice,” she continued, “I shut my eyes and 
draw out a slip of paper. I carefully read 
the suggestions written on it, and practice 
that piece first. When I have finished 
working on that selection I draw another 
slip, and go on. Since I never know what 
slip I shall get next it adds a bit of sus- 
pense to the hour, and my teacher says that 


I’m doing better work now than ever 
before.” 

“T think I'll try your plan,” said Doris. 
“Drawing those slips out of the box would 
give variety to my practice hours, and 
reading the suggestions written on them 
every day would keep me from becoming 
careless.” 


And it did. Try it. 


Miss Pacze—A music teacher. Wears 


ARLINE—A girl; 


JAVANESE CHILD—White jacket; 


simple frock. 
carries music. The 
“Pictures” (may be boys or girls). 


CHILD OF NEw GUINEA—White blouse; 


knee trousers, or shredded crepe 
paper skirt. 

gay 
cloth draped-like skirt. 


AFRICAN CHILD—White muslin suit; or 


calico blouse, skirt. 


My, but your face is serious for such 
a fine day! 

ARLINE (Removing hat and coat and 
getting music books ready): Well, 
Miss Pace, I’m not sure that I know 
my music lesson, I’ve been so busy 
these days. Sometimes, I’ve longed 
to run off where there is no music 
at all. 

Miss Pace: Run off where there is no 
music? There is no such place 
Arline! Even the birds and leaves 
and brooks—all make music in some 
form. And, wherever there are 
people, there is always some kind 
of music! Sit, beside me, while I 
read this book (taking book from 
piano or table). It will prove that 
music is everywhere! 

ARLINE (opening book): Oh—here is 
a picture of an Eskimo! 

Miss Pace: Yes. Listen, Arline. (Her 
voice trails. Arline smiles. They 
turn a page and continue to read 
in pantomime.) 

(Enter the “Pictures” and stand in 
line.) 

ONE CHILD: We are pictures from the 
book Arline and Miss Pace are read- 
ing. Perhaps you, too, will be sur- 
prised to learn that even in remote 
lands people have music. 

CHILD OF NEW GUINEA: Hot New 
Guinea is my land. The people of 


Little players, what is here? 
Flower pots in a row; 

Plant your seeds by practicing; 
Memory flowers will grow 


“Faraway Lands’ 


A Playlet 


By Cinco py ey th 


Characters and Costumes 


Miss Pace: Good afternoon, Arline. * 


BEDOUIN CHILD—Flowing headdress; 


long, loose cape. : 
CHILD oF Ecuapor—Round hat; small 
blanket, with hole to admit head, 
over shoulders; trousers or full 
skirt. 
EskIMo CHILD—Eskimo costume of 
brown cloth or paper. 
Scene: A music studio. 
(Miss Pace sits at the piano, play- 
ing. A knock; enter Arline.) 


New Guinea have music for festivals 
and dances. Young men play this 
music on crude bamboo drums, shell 
trumpets, and other rough instru- 
ments. Of course the music is queer! 
Still, it proves that even in New 
Guinea, people long for, and have, 
some music. 


lm” Wy wis Ew 
on ne an 


Eskimo Tribal Melody 


JAVANESE CHILD: Would you like to 
hear about the music of Java? In 
the Javanese gamelans, or orches- 
tras, young and old, even tiny 
children, play. They play gongs, 
drums, bells, pipes, and other in- 
struments. Their scale is a five note 
scale. Let me play it on this piano. 

(Continued on next page) 


Flower Pots for Memory 
By Sister Angela 


Cut small imitation flower pots — 
from colored paper. Fasten these in a 
row to a large sheet of paper, by past- — 
ing the edges, leaving the centers and ~ 
tops free. Then fasten this sheet with — 
thumb tacks to the studio wall or — 


blackboard. Cut imitation straight 
stems from green paper. 
Each pupil (or club member) writes — 
her name on a flower pot, so there 
must be a flower pot for each pupil. 
As the pupils memorize their pieces 
the titles of the pieces are written on 
the stems and inserted in the pots 


FARAWAY LANDS 


: Continued 


(Plays: C, D, E, G, A.) It is differ- 
ent from your scale. But, how fond 
the Javanese are of their weird, 
minor music! 

AFRICAN CHILD: Permit me to speak of 
Belgian Congo, in Africa. In my 
land, we have few instruments. We 
must depend a great deal on 
rhythm. We play difficult rhythms 
on crude drums, on homemade 
xylophones of bamboo and gourds, 
and on equally rough instruments. 
Our music is dull and monotonous. 
However, we cherish it! 

BEDOUIN CHILD: Salaam! (Bows.) We, 
the Bedouin Arabs, of Arabia, en- 
joy music! Yet, we have only such 
instruments as the rababe. The 
rababe has but one string! We play 
it with a bow. Trills, grace notes, 
Sliding sounds, make up the wail- 
ing music of the rababe. Limited 
though our music is, we love it! 
(Bows.) 

CHILD OF Ecuapor: My home is in the 

jungles of Ecuador. Our typical in- 

struments are reed flutes, drums 
and pipes of Pan—all handmade. 

With no written notes, and no fine 

instruments, we still make the air 

ring with an eerie kind of music. 

For, even in the jungles of South 

America, music is enjoyed! 


My Practice Period 


(Prize Winner in Class B) 


I take joint lessons on piano and clarinet, 
but because I am more interested in the 
clarinet I am ‘going to write about my daily 
practice period on this instrument. My prac- 
tice period is in the evening, and usually 
lasts a half hour. When I start to play my 
clarinet, it is apt to give poor tones, so I 
play high and low tones, holding them out as 
long as I can to warm the instrument. In 
winter the clarinet does not play so well, on 
account of the cold. After the horn begins to 
produce good tones I play about fifteen min- 
utes from my exercise book. Then the other 
fifteen minutes I practice the pieces for our 
orchestra and these are mostly waltzes, 
marches, and so on. At present I am also 
practicing on a piece I am going to play on 
our program. 

So you see, I find my practice period very 
interesting. 


twit 


Eloise Haegelin (Age 13), 
Texas 


My Practice Period 


(Prize Winner in Class C) 


It is a lot of fun to practice, if you make 

a game of it. I like to start with my scales 
nd pretend they are warriors and knights 
rancing off to battle. When I increase my 
peed, they are trotting; and when I ripple, 
they are galloping. The chords and triads are 
squires and pages. I like to pretend the piece 
I know best is the king and the piece I am 
learning is a knight in training who is soon 
to show his prowess. Occasionally I have a 
tournament. Also I have a great ceremony 
when a new king comes to the throne. It is 
a lot of fun and my practice period is over 
before I know it. 

Sometimes I play in recitals with other 
pupils of my teacher. This takes a lot of work 
to be successful, but the practice I do with 
my knights and pages helps me to play well 
at the recitals. 

James R. Scobie (Age 10), 
Vermont 


EskKIMO CHILD: Greetings from Eski- 
mo Land! Perhaps you imagine that 
the Eskimos do not have music. Yet, 
they have. Little drums, decorated 
with bone, are their only instru- 
ments. But the musicians play them 
with a will! Of course Eskimo music 
is queer. However, it is a kind of 
music. Thus, even Eskimos have 
music. 

First CuHinp: Look! They’re closing 
the book! Let’s go! (They go.) 

ARLINE: Miss Pace! That was,interest- 
ing! (Slowly) Am I the same girl 
who was too lazy to study music in 
summer? Why, think how eager I 
should be! (Goes to piano, caress- 
ing keys.) I have a beautiful in- 
strument, not a crude, homemade 
one. I have written notes, and 
musical masterpieces, to choose 
from. How much I have! 

Miss Pace: Shall we start the lesson 
now, Arline? 

ARLINE: Yes, please? I must start 
making up for lost time, this very 
minute! 

THE END 
(Note: Children of other countries 
may be included. Music by composers 
of the various nations may follow the 
playlet; or may be introduced as 
each child tells of his own country.) 


MELODY CLUB, Lakeland, Florida. 


Honorable Mention for January 


P uzzles: 

Judith Pokempner; Roberta Riddle; Betty 
Madigan; Jean B. Ford; Anna Peters; Mary A. 
Sherman; John Blackwell; Hilda Ritter; Rita 
Scogna; Laurie Johnson; George Lett Jones; 
Zena Adolfsky; Catherine Wade; Margaret 
Manners; Jack Murphy; Florine Muraton; 
Elsa Minneway; Anna Lee Alden; Mary Vir- 
ginia Blake; Peggy Ann Betles; Harriet Han- 
sen; Sabina Watson; Jane Dale; Betsy Bark- 


meier; Anna Mary Elman; Dorothy James; 
Nancy Strauss; Ellen Irene Bradway; Bill 
Mumford. 


Prize Winners for January 


Composer-banner Puzzle 
Class A. Phyllis Ziegler (Age 14), 
Ohio 
Class B, Marie Jose Manez (Age 11), 
Manitoba 
Class C, Laura Ehrenfreund (Age 10), 
New York 


THE Junior Etupe will 
award three worth while 
prizes each month for the 
most interesting and 
original stories or essays 
on a given subject, and 
for correct answers to 
puzzles. Contest is open to all boys and 
girls under sixteen years of age, whether 
a Junior Club member or not. Contestants 
are grouped according to age as follows: 


Junior Etude 
Contest 


Class <A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; 
Class B, eleven to 
fourteen; Class .C 
under eleven _ years. 
Names of prize win- 
ners, and their con- 


tributions, will appear on this page in a 
future issue of Tue Etupr. The thirty 
next best contributors will be given hon- 
orable mention. 


SUBJECT FOR THIS MONTH 


“The Violin ” 
e totin 


All entries must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., not 
later than April 15th. Winners will appear in the September issue. 


Ne 


sure to do this on each sheet. 


six entries (two for each class). 


aA abo 


My Practice Period 


(Prize Winner in Class A) 

I belong to the Czerny Music Club and I 
like this better than any of the other music 
clubs I have belonged to. One reason I like 
this club best is that we all work together in 
our music. We all practice at exactly the same 
time, not at our teacher’s studio, of course, 
but in our own homes. We all go to our pianos 
at exactly four o’clock every afternoon ex- 
cept Sunday, and we all know that the club 
members are practicing at this time. This 
helps us a lot in our interest and enthusiasm. 

The member who does not miss one prac- 
tice time at four o’clock for a month is 
awarded a prize, and if any one has not 
missed during the entire season he gets an 
extra prize. Our motto is “practice makes 
perfect.” 

Doris Murphree (Age 14), 
South Carolina 
N. B. The above is an excellent idea and very 
original. Club members, here is something 
worth trying! 


Insertion Puzzle Square 
By Stella M. Hadden 
Insert a letter in each dot. 


t a * * * * * * * * 3 

* * * * 

% * * * 

* * * * 

* * oS 

* * * % 

* * nod * 

* * * x 
4 * a a a ae * 7 * cg 2, 


1-2, A set a bells; 3-4, First name of 
composer of Narcissus; 1-3, French 
woman composer; 3-2, Short passages 
of music for drill and practice; 1-4, a 
cornet player; 4-2, Instruments of the 
brass family. 


ACZY>ms 
nerod 


CONTEST RULES 


- Contributions must contain not over one hundred and fifty words. 
- Name, age and class (A, B, or C) must appear in upper left corner and your address in 
the upper right corner of your paper. If you need more than one sheet of paper, be 


- Write on one side of paper only and do not use a typewriter. 
- Do not have anyone copy your work for you. 


. Clubs or schools are requested to hold a preliminary contest and to submit not more than 


. Entries which do not meet these requirements will not be eligible for prizes. 


Honorable Mention for Practice 


Period Essays in January: 

Ruth Cohen; Dolores Ziff; Joyce -West; 
Frances Futrick; Betty Ann Fay; Jimmie Lee 
Tallon; Priscilla Smith; Marjorie Popky; 
Patricia Cavell; Charline Baker; Dan Bennett; 
Clovis Schweers; Elizabeth Noonan; Ellen 
Rutschman; Lorraine Andzejlevski; Nata Jane 
Halty; Irene Barchie; Bettie Willard; Berna- 
dette Hyman; Louis Bonelli; Adline Ahr; Mary 
Eloise Pike; Cecile Matthews; Jessie Stevens; 
Renald Richard; Roberta Evans; Beverly New- 
ton; Bettina Andrews; Jack Star; Anna Mae 
Davison. 


’ 7 
Answers to Composer S Names 


Puzzle 
M IN G 
Oa/YeD SO 
Z GS ee 
A M EN 
Roe NO 
Te ReOCaD 


Reading down: Mozart—Gounod. 


Drar JCNIOnN ETupE : 
Tam an inyalid girl and cannot sit up much. 


One of my hobbies, besides music, is making 
dolls out of peanuts and walnuts. I am enclos- 
ing a picture of a group of these dolls. I have 
made about one hundred and eighty of them, 
including men, women, children and animals. 

Some of my dolls were exhibited at the New 


York World's Fair last summer, and I won a 
blue ribbon for them, 
_ I also compose music and play several small 
instruments. 
From your friend, 
Daisy WeELcH, 11 Short Street, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


Kne>do 
Taorms 


(See letter above.) 
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A MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST 
TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS — 


eA dvance of Publication Offers 
—April 1940— 


All ot the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication. The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
(postpaid) will be made when the 
books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 


AT THE CONSOLE—FELTON......:20:..e:csecceacseseneccesees $0.75 

Cuttp’s Own BooK—DvordK —TAPPER.......-0-+ 10 

EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR TECHNIC AND 
STYLE—PIANO—LEMONT o00..-ceccescceceeeeeeeeeeteee 20 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—STORY WITH 
Music FOR THE PIANO—RICHTER... au .25 


Macic FEATHER OF MOTHER Goose, THE— 
JUVENILE OPERETTA—AUSTIN AND SAWYER... 


MELopIES EVERYONE Teves Piano BEVIONG 


My Own HyMN BookK—Easy PIANO COLLEC- 
TETON-—RICHITER, $2) ctecyconcesnssusssartqranevt-n¥ tan Paces!) 


PoEMS FOR PETER—ROTE SoNGS—RICHTER wareieee 
SpE By SIDE—PIANO DugET ALBUM—KETTERER .30 
SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES—KATZNER ..- . 


SEE OL EO eee cess eo nee ets arent 90 
No. 1 Symphony No. 5 in C Minor— 

BGCCEH OVEN |. eecccnsans:seacsseeteseserne temas aera “Py, 
No. 2 Symphony No. 6 in B Minor— 

Sch atkOW Sky... sevelstane-soe sen py ates ees 325 


No. 3 Symphony in D Milomauene Sr ety. “75) 
No. 4 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor—Brahms.. .25 
THRESHOLD OF Music, THE—ABBOTT................ 
Twetve Master ETuprs 1N Minor KEys— 
{Piano }—ZAGHARA | 23: sdesscdiveceeocda neato eres Acenvetece .20 
TWELVE PRELUDES FROM THE “WELL- TEM- 
PERED CLAVICHORD’’ (BACH)—PIANO—ED. 


BY CINDOU IST 1, ccc ceeere castecee ctr ovesoh sca terecat omnes .20 
WHEN THE Moon RIsES—MusicaL COMEDY— 
FROEEEMAININ i cevacon eh Sees ndaevirenesiohi vances. ns eee 40 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH—The 
cover for this month is based on a charm- 
ing child photograph by the well-known 
Philadelphia commercial photographer, 
H. Armstrong Roberts. The details of our 
musical adaptation of this cover were 
rendered by Miss Verna Evelyn Shaffer 
of Philadelphia. 


COMMENCEMENT MUSIC—The program 
for commencement and graduation ex- 
ercises is enhanced by appropriate musi- 
cal numbers, vocal and instrumental. 
Presser Service experts know composi- 
tions that have given pleasure in the 
past, and from their records they gladly 
will select, for anyone having in charge 
the music of the commencement pro- 
gram, choruses—for mixed voices, girls’ 
voices, or men’s yoices—or instrumental 
selections, such as piano ensembles for 
various. groupings—one piano, four 
hands; one piano, six hands; one piano, 
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eight hands; two pianos, four hands; 
two pianos, eight hands, etc. This mate- 
rial may be had for examination. 

If the school chorus is capable of 
something more pretentious, a cantata 
or operetta, single copies of the vocal 
score of appropriate works may be ob- 
tained “on approval.” Descriptive book- 
lets and folders listing cantatas, oper- 
ettas and choruses also may be obtained 
FREE by writing to Theodore Presser Co., 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL POR- 
TRAIT SERIES—A few more installments 
are forthcoming before this series com- 
pletes its successful eight and one-half 
year “run” as a regular feature of THE 
ETUDE Music MaGaziIne. The pictures and 
“thumb-nail” biographies of those com- 
posers, musicians and educators who 
have not been mentioned thus far in the 
regular alphabetical listing, that is those 
whose portraits can be obtained, then 
will be published and this comprehensive 
and authoritative compilation will be 
completed. 

Yes, the end is in sight—the end of 
this magazine feature, as such, but cer- 
tainly not the end of it as a reliable ref- 
erence source for teachers, students and 
“fans.” Subscribers to THE ETUDE since 
1932 soon will have a complete set of 
The Etude Historical Musical Portrait 
Series. This good fortune is not limited 
to these alone, however, since the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. has made it possible for 
new subscribers and music lovers, every- 
where, to purchase separately any or all 
installments in the series for 5 cents each. 


MY OWN HYMN BOOK, Favorite Hymns in 
Easy Arrangements for Piano, by Ada 
Richter—How often have we wondered 
why it is that many pupils who have 
studied music for years find it difficult 
to play simple hymns without bungling. 
The reason is that hymn tunes are 
written primarily for singing, and that 
groups of tone which sound so harmoni- 
ous as vocal chords are awkward to re- 
produce on the piano, because many 
times they are too spread out to lie 
easily under the hands. 

In the preparation of the pieces for 
Mrs. Richter’s My Own Hymn Book the 
melody has been reduced to single notes 
for the right hand supported by accom- 
paniments of extreme simplicity. The 
contents have been divided into two sec- 
tions: “Hymns for Every Day,” and 
“Hymns for Special Occasions.” In the 


first section- are some twenty famous 
hymns such as Rock of Ages; Come, 
Thou Almighty King; Nearer, My God, 
to Thee; Hymn of Our Fathers; and My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee, In the second 
section are those used for Easter, Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, Missionary Services, 
and Gospel or Evangelistic Meetings. 
Among them are Joy to the World; 
Come, Ye Thankful People, Come; Come, 
Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain; From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains; O Little 
Town of Bethlehem; What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus; He Leadeth Me; O Happy 
Day; and Blessed Assurance. 

This collection of over fifty standard 
hymns will come in handy for use in 
the home or Sunday School where ex- 
perienced playeys are not always avail- 
able. For studies in melody playing and 
for the development of the singing 
legato touch they should prove of spe- 
cial value. 

Many will want to avail themselves of 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 30 cents, postpaid, for copies or- 
dered now, to be forwarded upon publi- 
cation. No sales will be made outside of 
the United States and Its Possessions. 


GRADUATION AWARDS AND GIFTS—As 
the end of the school year approaches 
teachers and students look forward to 
the final exercises that for some of the 
latter mark the last day of their con- 
nection with the school. 
All students long for the 
day when they will receive 
their diploma, or certifi- 
cate; teachers must plan 
for the awards that are 
to be made on the basis 
of achievement, Even pri- 
vate teachers, who 
follow a _ definite 
program, realize the 
psychological 
value of a 
certificate of 
promotion. 

On another 
page in this 
issue of THE 
ETUDE MusIc 
MaGazine there is a Theodore Presser Co. 
advertisement in which a few appropri- 
ate awards for music students are illus- 
trated and listed. These awards include 
medals, pins, diploma and certificate 
forms. Of course, the reward cards, 
colored stars, etc., as listed in the Music 
Teacher’s Handbook always are obtain- 
able, too; but these, as a rule, are used 
generally throughout the entire teach- 
ing season, 

Just a word here about the ‘special 
service rendered at this season by Theo- 
dore Presser Co. for the convenience of 
patrons who do not have ready access 
to metropolitan shopping conveniences. 
The engraving of initials, names and 
dates on medals or pins, and the en- 
grossing on diploma and certificate 
forms, are done by the same individuals 
who perform this art work throughout 
the year; there are no extra engravers 
or penmen upon whom we can call, and 
each individual can turn out just so 
much work. We ask our good friends in 
the teaching profession to anticipate 
their needs for this. service well in ad- 
vance so that there may be no last- 
minute delays or inconveniences. 

Parents, relatives and friends of grad- 
uates frequently come to us for sugges- 


tions as to appropriate gift remem-_ 


brances for music graduates. Naturally, 
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the range is so wide that space in these 
notes can permit mention of only a few V 
items. A book, or set of books, on music 
—Grove’s Dictionary of Music an 
Musicians, Music Lovers’ Encyclopedi 
(Hughes), Our American Music (How- 
ard), Great Works of Music (Goepp), 
The Standard Opera and Concert Guide 
(Upton and Borowski), The Victor Book 
of the Opera, Standard History of Music| 
(Cooke), American Opera and Its Com- 
posers (Hipsher)—these, and many) 
others, make desirable gifts and real’ 
worthwhile additions to the musician’s 
library. An album of music for piano, 
voice, violin, etc., often is welcomed. And 
then there are the many interesting’ 
novelties in musical jewelry available; | 
these, too, are appreciated especially by | 
young students as promotion rewards. 

Catalogs, fully illustrated, may be had 
free of charge, and prices on the books 
above mentioned cheerfully will be 
quoted. Write the Special Service De- 
partment of Theodore Presser Co. for 
information on engraving or engrossing] 
service, 


POEMS FOR PETER (A Book of Rote 
Songs) Texts by Lysbeth Boyd Borie, Set to 
Music by Ada Richter—Rated high in the 
lists of “best selling’ poetry books for 
children, the volumes Poems for Peter | 
and More Poems for Peter, by Mrs. Borie, 
are combined in this new music book, 
for which Mrs. Richter has provided 
tuneful melodies for the favorite poems ' 
in each. The collaboration of two such 
successful contributors to the child’s” 
library, poet and musician, has produced 
a book of songs that should prove most 
interesting to the tots and helpful to 
teachers and parents. Mothers who love 
to play and sing for their children will 
be delighted with this collection. 

During the current month the advance 
of publication cash price offer will be 
continued. Orders for single copies may 
be placed at 50 cents, delivery to be 
made when the book is published. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, A Story 
with Music for the Piano, by Ada Richter— 
A piano teacher, when asked why her 
class enrollments were so large, replied: 
“T would attribute my success to the 
copious use of supplementary material, 
particularly those publications which 
deal with well known stories in an ap- 
propriate musical setting.” This is indeed 
the reason why one teacher in a com- 
munity will be unusually active, while 
others, with perhaps as much academic 
knowledge at their command, will have 
many unassigned teaching periods. 

The juvenile student who is nearing 
the end of the first instruction book has 
sufficient technic to begin the study of 
books, such as this, dealing with fairy 
tales set to music, and other collections - 
of piano pieces of a descriptive and 
imaginative nature. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk depicts in a most graphic manner, 
the story of Jack and his exciting en- 
counter with the bad, ugly Giant. The 
composer, Ada Richter, once again will 
quicken the hearts of the many little 
musical talk who were so enthusiastic 
about her Cinderella. 

The following numbers, of the ten 
which Mrs. Richter has composed t9 
illustrate the story, are outstanding: 
“Climbing the Beanstalk” (a clever little 
piece in broken triads), “Fe-Fi-Fo-Fum” 
(the song of the Giant, with his implied 
threat concerning Jack), “The Hen” (a 
piece lying well under the hands, sug- 
gesting the clucking effect of the hey 
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/ that: laid the golden egg), “The Giant 
and His Wife” 
Minor), “The Golden Harp” (a splendid 


(a little dialog in E 


piece in broken chord style and one 
which will. be a favorite, as it would be 
an effective solo piece used apart from 
the story), and “The Chase” (the most 
exciting of all, as Jack escapes from the 
Giant and slides safely down the bean- 
stalk to earth again). 

Jack and the Beanstalk may be pre- 
sented as a playlet, or as a piano recital 
feature. The continuity of the story is 
sustained by text between each number 
and five of the little pieces have words 
which may be sung, or recited. The grad- 
ing is from 2 to 2%. 

In advance of publication single copies 
of this book may be ordered at 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


CHILD’S OWN , BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 
CIANS—DVORAK, by Thomas Tapper— 
The big attraction, for little folk at 
least, in this series of biographies of 
the great composers is the packet of cut- 
out pictures that are to be 
pasted at designated places 
throughout the story. In 
the preparation of these 
sheets of pictures there is 
quite an amount of detail 
that must be attended to, 
and every endeavor is 
made to make this out- 
standing feature of the 
booklets as attractive as possible. The 
work of securing the best and most ap- 
propriate pictures, and the making of 
the cuts from which they will be printed 
for the booklet, have caused the delay 
in the publication, but those who have 


- ordered copies may rest assured that 


every effort is being made to complete 
this work as soon as possible and that 
the copies they have ordered will be de- 
livered when the booklet is ready for 
distribution. 

For those who have not placed orders 
for advance copies there still is time this 
month to secure a first-off-the-press 
copy at the special pre-publication cash 
price, 10 cents, postpaid. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES, A Lis- 
tener’s Guide for Radio and Concert, by 
Violet Katzner— 

No. 1—Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, 
Beethoven; 

No. 2—Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, 
; Tschaikowsky; 
No. 3—Symphony in D Minor, Franck; 

: No. 4—Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, 
: Brahms. 
Final work on these timely books for 
music lovers is progressing rapidly and 
it is quite likely that this will be the 


last month that copies may be ordered 


at the special pre-publication price. As 
previously described, the basic idea of 
these Symphonic Skeleton Scores is to 
present the unbroken melody line of 
each movement of the symphonies, with 
the instrument featuring the melody 
properly cued. Beyond this, however, 
there is a valuable analysis of the form 
of each» movement, with the Exposition, 
Development, and Conclusion clearly 
identified and subdivided into the vari- 
ous themes making up each section, 

These clever “scores” will be of much 
interest to radio listeners and concert 
goers, as well as to the thousands who 
enjoy the fine recordings of world- 
famous orchestras. Hearing a symphony 
with the aid of these books will add 
immeasurably to one’s enjoyment and 
understanding of the great master works 
for orchestra. 
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These four symphonies will be issued 
in separate books, any one of which may 
be ordered now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 25 cents, post- 
paid; the set of four, at 90 cents, post- 
paid. 


EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR TECH- 
NIC AND STYLE, For the Piano, by Cedric 
W. Lemont—Piano teachers need no in- 
troduction to the charming compositions 
of this talented American composer, 
Their practical value in 
teaching lies in their close 
adherence to grade, in the 
technical figures  intro- 
duced, and in their melodic 
qualities that appeal to the 
students. And yet, all of 
his works faithfully can be 
described as “good music.’ 
His piano suites are fre- 
quently programmed. 

This new set of studies will provide 
much practice in the technical problems 
encountered by pupils in grades three 
and four, such as legato and staccato 
playing, octaves, chords, arpeggios, run- 
ning passages, phrasing, pedaling, etc., 
and the material is designed for the 
equal development of both the right and 
left hands. 

Lemont’s new opus will be issued in 
the Music Mastery Series, the volumes 
of which generally are priced at 60 cents 
each, However, while this work is in 
preparation single copies may be ordered 
at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


TWELVE MASTER ETUDES IN MINOR 
KEYS, For the Piano, Op. 29, by Franciszek 
Zachara—The work of engraving the 
plates for this book of advanced studies 
is completed and it will not be long now 
before copies will be delivered to ad- 
vance subscribers. This probably will be 
the last month during which orders at 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 20 cents postpaid, can be accepted. 
The Publishers believe that this most 
recent addition to the Music Mastery 
Series will fill a need in the curricula of 
teachers who have piano pupils in grades 
six to eight in that it will provide study 
material, not only in the minor tonal- 
ities, but in those figures of advanced 
technic frequently met with in modern 
compositions. It should prove excellent 
as supplementary material to the studies 
of Czerny, Heller, Cramer and Moscheles, 
and as a preparation for the Chopin 
Etudes. : * 


AT THE CONSOLE, A Collection of Pieces 
for Home and Church, Arranged from the 
Masters, with Special Registration for the 
Hammond and Other Standard Organs, by 
William M. Felton—To many there is 
nothing so fascinating as 
the console of a large or- 
gan. Most organists are 
familiar with its large ar- 
ray of pipes, the manuals, 
the pedals, the draw-knobs 
or stops, etc. But to many 
the newer and fewer gad- 
gets of the Hammond or- 
gan usually are a puzzle 
until their practical sim- 
plicity asserts itself. With this wonder- 
ful instrument an infinitely greater 
number of tone combinations is possible. 
Electric organs are coming into such 
general use that organ music published 
today should contain registrations suited 
to both types of instrument. * 

In our new book, At the Console, both 
manners of registration are given and, 


in addition to this valuable feature, this 
new collection represents a large diver- 
sity of styles, which should be welcome 
to the busy church organist. Included 
are many good pieces and arrangements 
not found in other collections. Unhack- 
neyed appropriate material is not al- 
ways easy to find. 

Among the compositions that will be 
included are the following: Romanza 
from the Violin Concerto, Wieniawski; 
Arioso, Handel; Sarabande, Bohm; Tri- 
umphal March, Grieg; Dialogue from 
the Magic Flute, Mozart; Scherzetto, 
Beethoven; Prelude in E Minor, Chopin; 
Chaconne, Durand; Melodie, Boéllmann; 
and Extase, Ganne, 

Those wishing to avail themselves of 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 75 cents, postpaid, for single 
copies may remit now, delivery to be 
made upon publication. Copyright re- 
strictions compel us to limit the sale of 
this book to the United States and Its 
Possessions. 


SIDE BY SIDE, A Piano Duet Book for 
Young Players, by Ella Ketterer—Many 
practical teachers use piano duets as 
early as possible in the pupils’ instruc- 
tion, especially where two youngsters in 
the same family, or two 
young friends, have begun 
study at about the same 
time. Not only are duets 
handy for giving more pupils 
an opportunity to appear in 
studio and public recitals, 
> but their value in teaching 

is great. Especially are they 
useful where the pupils’ feeling for 
rhythm is not any too apparent, and 
many teachers believe in the early in- 
troduction of them to prepare students 
for future piano ensemble work. 

Miss Ella Ketterer’s piano composi- 
tions and instruction books are used by 
her music teaching confreres, every- 
where, because they not only cover vital 
features of piano instruction with the 
least possible “waste motion,’ but they 
also possess melodic and rhythmic qual- 
ities that instantly attract the pupil. 
This new collection of ten piano duets 
will be welcomed especially for pupils in 
grades one and two. They are mostly in 
the five-finger position, yet variety is 
achieved by the use of various tonalities, 
at least seven different keys being intro- 
duced. In some of the duets the melodic 
line is in the Primo; in others the 
Secondo carries the melody. 

Teachers wishing to make the ac- 
quaintance of this new book of piano 
duets may obtain first-off-the-press 
copies by ordering now at the special 
advance of publication cash price, 30 
cents, postpaid. 


WHEN THE MOON RISES, A Musical 
Comedy in Two Acts. Book and Lyrics by 
Juanita Austin, Music by Clarence Kohl- 
mann—The Publishers regret that the 
preparation of this operetta has been 
delayed and that it will not be possible 
to deliver copies in time for Spring per- 
formances, There are so many details 
that enter into the preparation of an 
operetta publication that an advance an- 
nouncement of the exact date when the 
book will appear is not always possible. 
We sincerely hope to have copies of the 
Vocal Score ready for late Summer de- 
livery, in ample time for the preparation 
of next season’s production by high 
school and community organizations, 
For any reader of these notes who has 
not seen the previous announcements of 
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When the Moon Rises it may be well to 
point out that this is a full evening’s 
length musical comedy with sparkling 
dialog and tuneful music, presenting op- 
portunities for attractive dance numbers. 
It may be inexpensively staged, as only 
one scenic setting is required and most of 
the costumes of principals and chorus are 
modern dress, but an elaborate presenta- 
tion will enhance the beauties of the sing- 
ing and dancing numbers. It does not re- 
quire a large cast or chorus, and demands 
no extraordinary singing or histrionic 
ability of any of the participants. 

When the Vocal Score, containing 
complete dialog, words and music, is is- 
sued it is planned to have available on 
a rental basis a helpful Stage Manager’s 
Guide and the complete Orchestration. 
Orders now are being entered for the 
Vocal Score only at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 40 cents, post- 
paid. 


THE MAGIC FEATHER OF MOTHER 
GOOSE, An Operetta for Children. Book 
and Lyrics by Juanita Austin, Music by 
Henry S. Sawyer—The two main essentials 
for a successful children’s operetta are 
outstanding features 
of this work—an in- 
teresting plot and 
pretty little songs. 
And then, from the 
teacher - producer’s 
point of view, the 
participants can be 
costumed and _ the 
operetta impressively 
staged at a mini- \ 
mum of expense. Incidentally, the story 
has a bit of educational value as the au- 
thor reveals the identity of several his- 
torical figures about whom some of the 
Mother Goose jingles were written. 

The cast may be large or small, ac- 
cording to the number of children avail- 
able. Hight children, able to speak lines, 
sing or dance, take the leading roles in 
addition to that of Mother Goose, which 
can be played by a larger, or older child, 
or an adult. Then there should be a 
chorus of little tots. The dialog is writ- 
ten in easy, conversational style and the 
music, entirely in unison, doesn’t require 
the singing of any note higher than D 
on the 4th line of the treble clef. The 
dance numbers are short, simple and 
characteristic, 

Here is your opportunity to make ini- 
tial plans for next season’s operetta. A 
single copy of the vocal score, with piano 
accompaniment and full directions for 
costuming and staging a production, may 
be ordered now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 30 cents, post- 
paid, 


MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES, A Collec- 
tion of Piano Pieces for the Grown-Up Music 
Lover, Compiled and Arranged by William 
M. Felton—The previous compilation of 
popular tunes in playable piano arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Felton, Play With 
Pleasure ($1.00), is one of the most suc- 
cessful volumes of piano music on the 
market. The advance sale of Melodies 
Everyone Loves indicates that it, too, 
will be welcomed enthusiastically in the 
home and _ studio. 

In recent years publishers have had 
ample evidence that modern facilities 
for hearing music have caused many 
adult music lovers to turn or return to 
the piano, in order that they can make 
music. Grown-up beginners’ instruction 
books are in great demand and, more 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES—Con’t. 
and more, requests are being received 
for pieces and arrangements that sound 
well but which do not require too much 
finger dexterity. 

Last month we gave a partial list of 
contents of this collection, which include 
practically every type of familiar melody, 
from the classics and folk songs to opera 
and modern compositions frequently 
heard over the radio. These are not all 
simplified arrangements, most of them 
require performance ability of about 
grades three and four. They are not 
“bring - back - fond - memories” _ pieces, 
either, but melodies that are known and 
loved by people of today, young and 
old. 

This month another opportunity is 
afforded for ordering a copy of Melodies 
Everyone Loves at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 40 cents, post- 
paid. Sold only in U‘S.A. 


TWELVE PRELUDES, From the “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,’ Book 1, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, Compiled by Orville A. 
Lindquist—This is the era of “streamlin- 
ing” and it is in keeping with the times 
that the editor and com- 
piler of this work has set 
apart in one book twelve 
choice Preludes from the 
“Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,’ Book 1, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach for the pur- 
pose of making these ex- 
cellent piano compositions 
available to the young 
piano student. 

Bach’s music can mean much to the 
development of discriminating musical 
tastes in the young music student, but 
since the “Well-Tempered Clavichord” as 
a whole could not be given to a pupil as 
early as can these twelve selected Prel- 
udes, this forthcoming book giving these 
Preludes separately will be welcome by 
many teachers and it is certain to prove 
a boon to Many young music pupils. 

Every piano teacher who is sincerely in- 
terested in bringing pupils to an apprecia- 
tion of the best things in the art of music 
will surely want a copy of this book. While 
it is in course of the detail handling of 
engraving, proof-reading, lithographic, 
and binding processes necessary to the 
bringing forth of the first edition, orders 
for a single copy will be accepted from 
any teacher at the low advance of publi- 
cation price of 20 cents, postpaid. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC, A Layman’s 
Guide to the Fascinating Language of Music, 
by Lawrence Abbott—In the author’s 
capacity as assistant to Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch in the preparation of the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hours, he has come 
to know the desires of many music 
lovers for a better understanding of the 
beautiful music they hear from the radio 
and records. He knows that many of 
these, grown-ups most surely, have 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
take up seriously the study of harmony, 
counterpoint and the various theoretical 
subjects that the thoroughly competent 
musician must master. And yet some 
knowledge of the essentials of these sub- 
jects, that lead to form in music, is 
necessary for the understanding of the 
masterpieces. 

In this book, which originally ap- 
peared as a series of articles in THE 
EtuDE Music Magazine, Mr, Abbott en- 
deavors to teach the layman how to 
listen to good music and enjoy it, how 
to be able to converse intelligently on 


matters of musical interest. He quotes 
freely from- the classics and from mod- 
ern compositions and the volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Many ‘students, after 
reading the articles in THE ETubDE, have 
shown their interest in this new work 
by ordering copies for their reference 
libraries, Teachers of music theory in 
schools and colleges also will appreciate 
Mr. Abbott’s logical presentation of the 
subject. 

The special advance of -»ublication 
cash price at which copies of The 
Threshold of Music now may be ordered, 
is $1.25, postpaid. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS—When changing 
your address, always give us at least 
four weeks advance notice, advising us 
of both your old and new addresses. 
Following these instructions carefully 
will prevent loss of copies. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR ETUDE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
The following list of rewards are a few 
selected from our premium catalog. The 
merchandise is high class and represents 
the product of responsible manufac- 
turers. Any article you may select will 
please. 

Bon-Bon Dish: This attractive, three 
compartments Bon-Bon Dish is 7 in 
diameter and has a walnut handle. 
Awarded for securing one subscription, 
not your own. 

Chromium-Finish Bread Tray: Unlike 
sterling and silver plate, this Bread Tray 
will not require constant polishing, Its 
chromium finish always will be just as 
bright and attractive as the day you re- 
ceive the Tray from us. Size 13” x 6”. 
Your reward for securing two subscrip- 
tions, 

Can Opener: A new can-opening ma- 
chine which quickly and easily opens 
square, round or oval cans with stand- 
ard rims, Fastens on wall. Eliminates 
danger of cuts. Awarded for securing 
one subscription, not your own. 

Chromium Plated Serving Tray: This at- 
tractive tray is made of heavy gauge 
metal finished in chromium, 16” x 10%”. 
Conservative design with handle open- 
ing at each end. Can be obtained for 
only five subscriptions. 

Veltex Scissors Set: This two-piece scis- 
sors set is very practical. It includes one 
pair of 8” household shears and one pair 
6” embroidery scissors. Handles of. scis- 
sors in three colors, green, wine and blue. 
Awarded for one subscription, not your 
own, 

Round Aluminum Fruit Bowl: New 
Wrought Aluminum Bowl, Diameter 
11%”. Exceptionally smart finish, with 
an attractive wrought design in the cen- 
ter of the bowl. Awarded for securing 
two subscriptions. 

Send post card for complete list of 
rewards given for subscriptions to THE 
ETUDE, 


CAUTION: FRAUD AGENTS ARE ABOUT— 
Before paying money for magazine sub- 
scriptions to strangers, assure yourself 
of the responsibility of the canvasser. 
Those representing THE ETuDE invariably 
carry credentials of the companies for 
which they work. Our direct representa- 
tives will give you a receipt in the name 
of the Theodore Presser Co., publishers 
of THE ETupgr, Sign no contract and pay 
no cash until you have carefully read 
the receipt which the canvasser will 
leave with you. Do not accept any ordi- 
nary stationery store receipts for money 
paid. We cannot be responsible for the 
work of swindlers, 
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SPRINGTIME BRINGS ANOTHER 
STIMULATING ETUDE 


MAY Features That Will Fascinate 
ETUDE Readers 


OSCAR LEVANT 


“A SMATTERING OF 
IGNORANCE” 


Oscar Levant, whose new book, “A Smat- 
tering of Ignorance”’, is reviewed in this 
month’s issue, has given The Etude a very 
interesting and “snappy’’ interview which 
will appear in our May number. Millions of 
people have marveled at Mr. Levant’s 
spontaneity in answering questions upon 
the popular radio hour, “Information, 
Please.” 


NEW INSIGHTS IN THE MASTERY 
OF DEBUSSY 


The distinguished pianist and teacher, M. 
Maurice Dumesnil, left this manuscript 
with us on the eve of a lengthy and closely 
booked South American tour. Every lover 
of the works of Debussy will find this a 
most informative article. 


WANTED: GOOD STUDENTS 


Eyvind Laholm, solo tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, claims that there 
is a dearth of students who are willing 
to make good by work. Unlike the man 
who said, “Opportunity may be knocking 
at my door, but every time I open it I find 
the Fuller Brush man”, Mr, Laholm (who, 
by the way, is American born) insists that 
the opportunities for singers are greater 
than ever. 


BREAKING INTO RADIO 


How can I sell myself to radio? Thousands 
of young artists are asking this question, 
because “tops” in radio means “hig 
money.” Gunnar Asklund tells what your 
chances are and how to get an opportunity. 


PUPILS RECITALS THAT PRODUCE 


The teacher’s best advertisement is the 
right kind of pupils’ recital, but innu- 
merable recitals are given which do the 
pupil and the teacher little good. A prac- 
tical teacher, Virginia E. Jobson, tells of 
her interesting and valuable experiences. 


plus 


many other splendid features, too numer- 
ous to do more than list, such as ‘tRea- 
sons for Studying the Piano”, by Sid- 
ney Silber; “Our Musical Presidents” ’, by 
Doron K. Antrim; and plenty of new pieces 
by representative composers, to delight 
your ears and your fingers. 


‘chestra for an additional two years. 


=e World af Mu ie. 4 


(Continued from” Page 219). 


JOHN BARBIROLLI is reported to ha 
renewed his contract as conductor of the © 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 


“SAINTE THERESE,” a dramatic 
torio dedicated to the Little Flower 
the Child Jesus, by Evangeline Lehman, ~ 
is announced for performance in May 
at the Colon: Opera House of Buenc 
Aires, after which it will be given 
other South American cities. 


HOWARD: HANSON’S “Symphony 
3” was cordially received when on f 
programs of January 11 and 12 of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra und 
the baton of Dr. Artur Rodzinski. 


THE “MASS IN C MINOR” of Mozz 
had what is said to have been its firs 
performance in New York when pre: 
sented on January 9, at Carnegie Hall 
by the Schola Cantorum with Hugh Rc 
conducting. The quartet of soloists in 
cluded Marguerite Kozenn, soprano, | 
her American début; Harriet Henders, 
American soprano, whom critics lauded 
for the “plasticity of her voice’ in co 
ing with the tremendous technical d 
mands of intricate passages; Hardesty 
Johnson, tenor; and Mark Love, bas 


& * * 


The Choir Invisible 


Owing to vicissitudes of transmis- 
sion and publication, it is often im- 
possible that notices of the death of 
people eminent in the musical world 
can appear in our columns till several © 
months after these eventualities. We 
feel, however, that many of our 
readers desire to keep their records 
complete, irrespective of such delays, 
and so we shall continue to offer these 
items at the earliest possible date. 
DR. CHARLES WHITNEY COOM 
eminent American organist and com- 
poser, died on January 24, at Orange, 
New Jersey, aged eighty. Born at Bucks-— 
port, Maine, Dr. Coombs finished 
musical studies under leading master 
of France, England, Italy and German 
He was a founder of the American 
Guild of Organists and held leading 
organ positions in New York, 


MAIA BANG, authority on Pagani 
and possessor of one of the most co: 
plete collections of Paganiniana in e 
istence, passed away early in the year 
Unfortunately her “Biography of Pag 
nini’ was left incomplete. 


ELIZABETH VOESSELLER, co-found 
of the famous Flemington (New Jerse: 
Children’s Choir School, passed awaj 
suddenly on December 31, 1939. Havi 
started in 1895 with a quartet of littl 
girls, the movement now numbers mor 
than five hundred graduates. It was Mis 
Voesseller who first noticed and enco 
aged the talent of a bright young colored 
lad who was to become the world famous f 
Paul Robeson, ; 

MRS. JAMES F. HILL, a leader in thes 
the musical life of Memphis, Tennessee 
recently passed beyond. A native of T 
nessee, she helped to found the Bee- 
thoven Club of Memphis—one of 
greatest in the country—and it was di 
to her efforts that this organization ow} 
its own building in which. many of t 
chief musical events of the Come 
are held. : “ 


